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The Role of Business in Public Affairs 

Politics have always been suspect. Many believe, as Samuel 
Johnson, that “politics are nothing more than the means of 
rising in this world.” And so, those who engage in public 

affairs, even peripherally, usually come in for a good deal 
_ of public criticism and suspicion. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the businessman should feel reluctant to enter 
the political arena. Yet the need for responsible political 
action is obviously great, and, as a result of a “mellowing of 
public attitudes toward business,” new opportunities are un- 
folding. 

Should business avail itself of these opportunities? And, if 
so, what specific steps might business consider? 

These questions are posed in a recent talk at the Graduate 
School of Business of Columbia University by John S. Sin- 
clair, President of Tae Conrerence Boarp. For a discussion 
of the background of these questions and the problems in- 
volved in answering them, see the full text of President Sin- 
clair’s remarks on page 6. 
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Employee Savings Plans in the Oil Industry 

At the present time approximately 8.5% of the population 
are persons sixty-five or over. Within fifteen years about 
10% of the people in the United States will be in this age 
group. This much-publicized aging of our population has 
caused both government and business to focus greater atten- 
tion on providing for the economic security of older persons. 
Hence, in recent years, many companies have substantially 
increased pension income and several have added a fringe 
benefit designed to supplement the pension—the long-term 
employee savings plan. 

The article starting on the next page examines the struc- 
ture of employee savings plans in the oil industry where 40% 
of such plans are concentrated. It discusses eligibility re- 
quirements, limitations on employee savings, the size of the 
company contribution, and the kind of investments permit- 
ted. Also considered are short-term and combination short- 
and long-term savings plans. 
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College Recruitment in 1960 

Churchill once observed that he never learned anything 
in school except how to write a clear English sentence. To- 
day’s college students are apparently learning a good deal 
in many areas. Yet, according to Dr. Frank S. Endicott’s an- 
nual survey of college recruitment, a large proportion, even 
“among the top students, still do not learn to express them- 
selves. Dr. Endicott points out that companies consider poor 
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writing one of the principal shortcomings of recently em- 
ployed graduates. 

The fourteenth annual report of “Trends in the Employ- 
ment of College and University Graduates” reveals that 
recruitment of both men and women will be stepped up in 
1960. Salaries will rise also, in spite of the determination of 
many companies to hold the line. For a summary of the 
report’s main findings, see the article on page 11. 


Prerequisites for Economic Growth 

“Growth has been so much a part of the American way of 
life that we accept it almost as a natural phenomenon—like 
the weather,” writes John S. Sinclair, President of THe 
ConFERENCE Boarp: Yet, recently, as the growth rates of 
most major nations begin to surpass our own, many have 
stopped accepting and started questioning. In fact, people 
are so concerned that they have made the size of the growth 
rate a vital political issue which no candidate can ignore with 
impunity. 

A recent session of the Board’s Economic Forum made an 
analysis of this question. For Chief Economist Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh’s summary of the Forum’s thinking, see the 
article on page 14. 
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Use of the Blackboard in Leading a Conference 

The word “meander” means to wander aimlessly. It is 
derived from the Trojan river of the same name which, 
as one wit put it, “twisted and turned to get out of hearing 
when the Greeks and Trojans boasted of their prowess.” All 
too often a business conference “meanders” grievously. And 
usually the conferees, like the unfortunate river, also begin 
to twist and turn. Obviously, the success of any conference 
depends on control of the meeting and preventing digres- 
sions. And one of the ways to accomplish this is to keep 
a visual record of the discussion as it proceeds. The most 
popular method of keeping such a record is on a blackboard. 

The article on page 17 cites five advantages in using a 
blackboard, answers objections to its use, and suggests some 
ways in which the conference leader’s board work can be 
improved. 


Page Numbering 
To make it easier for you to use the Management 
Record, each monthly issue will now be numbered 


beginning with page 1. 


Employee Savings Plans in the Oil Industry 


This analysis of twenty-one savings plans in the oil industry indicates 
that most are designed primarily to supplement retirement income 


NTIL QUITE RECENTLY, any discussion of 
employee savings or thrift plans invariably ended 

in a description of what this or that oil company was 
doing. Some petroleum refiners still have plans that 
predate the 1929 stock market crash; nearly all of the 
other oil plans were initiated in the early 1950’s. Al- 
though in the last few years savings plans have been 
installed by a number of important companies in other 
industries, the plans in the oil industry continue to 
dominate the scene. At the beginning of 1959, for 
example, a Conference Board survey indicated that, in 
all probability, close to 40% of the savings plans in this 
country were in the oil industry.1 Among 569 com- 
panies listed on the New York and American Stock 
Exchanges for whom information is available, seventy- 
nine said that they had “employee thrift-savings 
plans”; and twenty-nine of these are oil companies.” 
This article outlines the major characteristics of 
these oil company savings plans—based on material 
submitted by twenty-one of the twenty-nine oil com- 
panies. A future issue of the Management Record will 
describe the plans in companies outside the oil industry. 


A PROBLEM OF DEFINITION 


Probably no employee benefit device has had such a 
variety (and perhaps confusion) of names attached to 
it as the savings plan. As a matter of fact, the use of 
the term “savings plan” in this article is quite arbi- 
trary; the plans described here could be called with 
equal merit “thrift plans” or “savings and investment 
plans.” Furthermore, some of the plans included are 
labeled by the companies “stock-purchase plans” or 
“stock-bonus plans.” So, obviously, a definition is in 
order. As used in this article, a savings plan includes 
the following elements: 


e Voluntary employee savings, within a specified 
range, are made through payroll deductions. 


*“Compensation of Top Executives,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 173, 1959, p. 12 and p. 54. 

* These 569 companies represent only 47% of the 1,233 companies 
listed on the two exchanges in the industries studied: manufactur- 
ing; retail trade; electric and gas utilities; transportation; and 
finance (other than banks and insurance underwriters). However, 
it is almost certain that another 352 companies in the sample do 
not have plans since no mention was made of them in the proxies 
that were available. The remaining 312 listed companies for whom 
no data were available are not likely to have savings plans, either. 
ed are relatively small companies, mostly with sales under $10 

on. 


e Company contributions are based primarily on 
the level of employee savings. 


e The combined funds are put into a qualified em- 
ployee trust for deferred distribution. 


e Company stock and government securities are the 
predominant form of investment. 


This definition has three important effects. One is 
that by requiring company contributions to the plan, 
nearly all straight stock-purchase plans are eliminated. 

The second is that by requiring that the distribution 
of securities in the qualified trust fund be deferred be- 
yond the time of purchase, an important segment of 
stock-bonus plans is eliminated. These are the plans 
in which the government bonds or company stock pur- 
chased by the employee are given to him at the time 
he makes the final payment, and the employer bonus— 
in the form of company stock—is distributed as soon as 
it is earned.t 

The third important effect of this definition is that 
by requiring that company contributions be geared 
primarily to the level of employee savings, nearly all 
contributory deferred profit-sharing plans are elim- 
inated. Under a standard contributory deferred profit- 
sharing plan, company contributions in any year de- 
pend entirely on the profit level that year (although 
an employee’s pro-rated share of the profits will de- 
pend on his savings) . 

In most of the savings plans included here, the com- 
pany contribution in any year depends entirely on 
the amount of savings by participating employees 
since the company contribution is a specified percent- 
age of each employee’s savings. In some of these plans, 


however, company profits are a “secondary” factor in — 


determining the company contribution. In these plans, 
the rate at which employee savings will be matched 
depends on profits. For example, if profits are below 
6%, the company may contribute 50 cents for each 
dollar an employee saves; but if profits rise above 6%, 


the company contribution jumps to 75 cents on the 
dollar.” 


* This deferred-distribution requirement also eliminates any stand- 
ard stock-purchase plan that might be construed to involve em- 
ployer contributions, such as stock options for rank-and-file em- 
ployees or stock-purchase plans in which stock is sold at a discount. 

*In exactly the same fashion, length of service is a “secondary” 
factor in some plans. A participating employee with less than five 
years of service may receive 50 cents on the dollar; an employee 
with more than five years, 75 cents. 
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| The Savings Cycle 


Although the plans that fit the above definition are 
quite similar in detail, one further classification is use- 
ful: This is the length of the normal “savings cycle.” 
Three basic patterns are apparent. 


1. Long-term savings plans are designed primarily 
to provide supplemental income at retirement. As 
a result, the normal savings cycle runs from the 
beginning of participation until retirement. 

Of course, most of these plans provide for a full 
pay-out for separation due to death or total and 
permanent disability. And an employee may have 
some rights to the company contribution if he quits; 
in some plans he can also withdraw company funds 
without terminating employment. But even so, the 
basic intent of these plans is a long-term savings 
program for retirement income. 


2. At the other extreme are the plans designed 
around a short-term savings cycle. In these plans, 
company and employee contributions made in one 
year are paid out automatically two or more years 
later. 


3. As might be expected, some companies combine 
the short-term plan with a long-term plan to meet 
the different savings needs of participating em- 
ployees. 


It might be noted here that the twenty-one plans in 
the oil industry are distributed among these three 
classes quite differently than the twenty-three plans 
that are outside the oil industry that will be described 
in a later article. Only one of the oil company plans is 
exclusively a short-term savings plan; three of the oth- 
er plans are. Sixteen of the oil company plans are ex- 
clusively long-term plans; nine of the plans outside 
the industry are. Only four oil industry plans combine 
the long- and short-term arrangement; but eleven of 
the plans outside the industry do this. 


THE SHORT-TERM PLAN 


The single short-term plan is based on a cycle of five 
years, with a new cycle beginning each April. Em- 
ployee savings and company contributions are made 
only during the first twelve months of the cycle; they 
are invested in company stock, which is held until the 
end of the fifth year when it is automatically dis- 
tributed to the employee. Since each April begins an 
independent cycle, the company has a continuous pro- 
gram, of course. 

Any employee with one or more years of service may 
participate in the plan by authorizing payroll deduc- 
tions of not more than 10% of his regular pay. The 
employee cannot increase his initial savings rate dur- 
| ing the plan. However, he can reduce it at any time, 

‘although it cannot be increased again until the next 
plan year begins. Similarly, the employee can suspend 
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contributions at any time, but he cannot begin saving 
again until the next plan year. 

For each dollar that the employee saves, the com- 
pany contributes one-third. None of these company 
contributions can revert to the company; in the case 
where an employee forfeits any of these company con- 
tributions by withdrawing some of his savings, they 
are put in a “surplus fund” and at the end of the cycle 
are pro-rated according to the size of the account of 
each participating employee. 

Each pay day, employee savings and company con- 
tributions are paid to the trustee for “prompt” invest- 
ment in company stock purchased in the open market. 
All shares are held in the name of the trustee until 
they are distributed to the employee. Cash dividends 
on the shares allocated to a participant’s account are 
paid directly to the employee; stock dividends are 
credited for distribution at the end of the cycle. 

As already indicated, at the end of the fifth year of 
the cycle a participant receives all of the company 
stock in his account, whether purchased by his savings 
or company contributions; he also receives his share of 
the stock in the surplus fund. Similarly, if the em- 
ployee should die, retire, become totally and per- 
manently disabled or be terminated because of “re- 
organization of staff” at any time during the five-year 
cycle, the full amount of stock and cash in his account 
is paid, as well as a proportionate share in the surplus 
fund. (In the case of total and permanent disability, 
he is given the option of letting his account stand to 
the end of the cycle.) 

If an employee terminates employment, for any 
reason other than those above, before the cycle ends, 
he receives only the stock purchased by his own con- 
tributions; company contributions are then allocated 
to the surplus fund. The same rules apply if an em- 
ployee withdraws all of his own contributions without 
terminating employment. 


COMBINED SHORT- AND LONG-TERM PLANS 


As already indicated, four of the twenty-one plans 
combine a long-term savings program with a short- 
term savings cycle. Not only do each of these four 
plans handle this combination in different ways, but 
many of the other elements of the plans differ, too. 
Therefore, each of the four is summarized separately 
below. 


Plan 1: Company Contributions for Retirement 


This plan is, in all major respects, identical to the 
short-term plan already described—except for the 
distribution of securities at the end of the five-year 
cycle. In this plan, when the cycle ends, the partici- 
pating employee is given two choices: (1) he can have 
his entire account released to him or (2) he can take 
only the stock purchased with his own contributions 
(including any stock dividends earned on it); the 


& 


stock purchased by company contributions and the 
employee’s share in the “surplus fund” are held by 
the trust until the employee retires or otherwise 
leaves the company. If the employee chooses this 
latter option, only in case of “unusual financial hard- 
ship” will a distribution be made prior to termination 
(other than cash dividends on the stock) . 


Plan 2: Company Contributions for Retirement 


The second of these combination plans is quite 
similar to the one above in the way the short- and 
long-term aspects are combined; but the plan differs 
in some other major characteristics. 

This plan is based on a three-year cycle, with a 
new cycle beginning each October. Any full-time em- 
ployee with one year of service may participate by 
authorizing payroll deductions of 2%, 3%, 4% or 5%; 
within this limitation he may increase or decrease his 
savings rate at the beginning of each quarter in the 
plan year; but if the employee suspends all contribu- 
tions he must withdraw all assets in his account (in- 
cluding those attributable to company contributions) 
and wait twelve months before he can re-enter the 
plan. For each dollar the employee saves, the company 
contributes 50 cents. 

Employee savings are used exclusively to buy Sav- 
ings E bonds; company contributions are used to buy 
company stock (either in the open market or from the 
company). The savings bonds, along with any divi- 
dends on company stock, are given to the employee at 
the end of each plan year. 

The disposition of company stock at the end of a 
three-year cycle, however, depends on the option 
chosen by the employee at the time he first entered 
the plan. If he chose the short-term option, company 
stock is distributed at the end of each three-year 
cycle; if he chose the long-term option, company 
stock is held until termination (although dividends 
on stock are paid each October). At any time during 
his participation in the plan, the employee may change 
his short-term option to long term. But if he wants 
to shift from the long term to the short term, he must 
withdraw from the plan, which means he cannot 
re-enter for another twelve months. 

If a participant leaves the company for any reason, 
he receives everything in his account, including em- 
ployer contributions. Similarly, he may withdraw his 
entire account at any time while still employed, but 
he must wait twelve months before he can participate 
again. Or he can make a partial withdrawal (two-thirds 
of his entire account) and wait only six months to 
participate again. 


Plan 3: Either Option—or Both 


In the two plans above, the employee must choose 
either the short-term option or the long-term option; 
he cannot be under the two programs at the ‘same 


time. In this third plan, he can contribute to both 
programs simultaneously—or, if he wishes, to only 
one of them. 

Any employee who is a member of the company’s 
contributory pension plan is eligible to join the savings 
plan. If he elects the short-term plan, he can invest 
2%, 3% or 4%; in the long-term plan, he can invest 
2%, 3%, 4%, 5% or 6%. But his total contributions 
to both plans cannot exceed 6%, nor can they be less 
than 4% (2% in each option). The employee can 
change the percentage he puts in each plan twice in 
any twelve consecutive months; this right includes 
the privilege of suspending all contributions to one 
plan and continuing them in the other plan.1 Normal- 
ly, if an employee suspends contributions, he must 
wait three months before he can contribute again to 
the plan in which he stopped his contributions. 

For each dollar an employee saves, the company 
contributes 50 cents. All company contributions are 
used to buy company stock or held as noninterest- 
earning cash, in whatever proportions the employee 
chooses; and he can direct a change in his investments, 
if he so desires, every three months. Furthermore, at 
three-month intervals, he can switch the assets in his 
long-term account—including the stock bought by 
company contributions—by directing the trustee to 
buy or sell securities. (This is not allowed in the 
short-term plan, however; securities cannot be sold; 
the only way the employee can change his “asset 
mix” is by changing the investment pattern of his con- 
tributions.) 

Under normal circumstances, the short-term part of 
the plan pays off automatically at the end of a three- 
year cycle; at that time the employee receives the full 
value of that part of his account that has been held 
for two years beyond the end of a plan year.? How- 
ever, while employed, he can withdraw cash from his 
account at any time—up to the amount of his own 
contributions (so long as this is not more than the 
entire value of the account, excluding stock purchased 
by company contributions). If only one such with- 
drawal is made in any twelve months, he loses none of 
his rights to company contributions; but if more than 
one withdrawal is made in twelve months, he loses all 
company contributions made in the six months prior 
to the withdrawal. 

An employee also can withdraw cash from his long- 
term account. However, if a withdrawal is made 
before he has been in the long-term plan for two years, 
he must close out his account and thereby forfeit his 


* Assets already in one plan cannot be shifted to the other, how- 


er. 

* The full account contains the securities and cash attributable to 
company and employee contributions, as well as the interest and 
dividends earned on these securities; also included is the employee’s 
share of company contributions forfeited by participants who have 
withdrawn from the plan for one reason or another. These for- 
feitures are credited each plan year. 
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rights to the company’s contributions.! Furthermore, 
he cannot participate in either the long- or short-term 
plan for twelve months, and then he must re-enter as 
a new participant. 

A participant who has been in the plan for two years 
or longer has the following withdrawal rights prior to 
termination: (a) He can withdraw the value of his 
entire long-term account except for company contri- 
butions made in the preceding two years; however, he 
cannot resume contributing to either the short- or 
long-term plan for one year. If he comes back in the 
plan after one year, the balance remaining in his ac- 
count is credited to him; otherwise it is distributed to 
him after he has been out of the plan for two years. 
(b) He may also make a partial withdrawal up to 
one-half of the amount described in (a); in this case 
he must discontinue contributions to both the short- 
and long-term plans for six months. And he can make 
a partial withdrawal only once each twenty-four 
months. 

If a participant in either plan retires or dies, he or 
his heirs receive the entire value of his account, either 
in cash or securities. Similarly, an employee receives 
his entire account if he terminates employment for 
any other reason after contributing to the plan for 
two years. If he terminates prior to two years of par- 
ticipation, he receives the larger of (1) the sum of his 
total contributions and all income and forfeitures 
credited to his account or (2) the value of his entire 
account minus the amount of company contributions. 


Plan 4: Long Term, Compulsory; Short Term, Optional 


This plan is quite unique in that the contributions 
to the long-term part are used to buy retirement an- 
nuities; the employee must participate in this part of 
the plan if he participates at all. Furthermore, he must 
contribute a specified amount to the long-term plan 
before he can participate in the short-term plan. 

All employees earning less than roughly $17,000 per 
year can participate in this combination plan after 
six months of service, and they can contribute up to 
9% of salary each year. However, if the employee 
saves only 1%, 2%, or 3%, all of this must go into the 
long-term fund; contributions in excess of 3% must go 
into the short-term plan. Within these limitations an 
employee can increase his contributions twice each 
year, and he can decrease or suspend contributions at 
any time. 

Employee contributions to the long-term plan are 
used to buy annuities payable for normal retirement, 
early retirement, or disability retirement. The com- 
pany contribution is such that the resulting annuity 


*More precisely he must withdraw the larger of (1) the sum of 
his total contributions and all income and forfeitures credited to his 
account or (2) the value of his entire account minus the amount 
_ of company contributions. Anything remaining in his account is 
forfeited and distributed at the end of the plan year to the remain- 
ing participants in the long-term plan. 
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is the “actuarial equivalent of twice the amount of the 
member’s accumulated contributions standing to his 
credit” at the time he retires. 

If the employee dies prior to retirement, his bene- 
ficiary receives a lump sum equal to twice his contri- 
butions at the time of death. If he leaves the company 
for any other reason prior to retirement, he receives 
only his own contributions; however, if he has ten 
years of service at the time, he can leave his money in 
the fund and receive a retirement annuity at sixty-five 
based on the same formula as a regular retirement. 

The short-term plan is based on a three-year cycle 
beginning each January. Employee contributions are 
kept in a separate fund and are used to buy savings 
bonds. These can be withdrawn from the fund at any 
time during the three-year cycle but no company 
contribution is earned on any amount withdrawn, of 
course. 

For each dollar saved, the company contributes 50 
cents, which is put in a separate fund composed of 
company stock; earnings on the stock and any for- 
feitures remain in this fund until the end of the three- 
year cycle. Then the fund is pro-rated among the 
remaining participants, depending on the savings 
bonds each has at the end of the cycle. 

If an employee retires or dies during the cycle, he 
receives his own savings bonds plus one-half their 
value from the company stock fund. If the employee 
terminates for any other reason, he receives only his 
savings bonds. 


THE LONG-TERM PLANS 


The remaining sixteen plans from the oil industry 
have been classified as long term, as they are designed 
primarily to supplement retirement income. More 
generally, the full benefit of these plans is obtained 
only if a participant remains in the plan until termi- 
nation of employment. As a result, these plans differ 
in some important respects from both the short-term 
and combination plans. However, most of the long- 
term plans have provisions under which the partic- 
ipant can withdraw funds prior to the termination of 
employment. As a result, many of these plans in their 
actual operation may be closer to the combination 
type than might be expected at first glance. 

This section outlines the basic characteristics of the 
sixteen long-term plans as a group. A brief description 
is then given of the withdrawal rights of employees 
prior to leaving the company. 

Eligibility 

These sixteen long-term plans are designed to allow 
all regular full-time employees to participate if they 
wish. 

All require some minimum amount of service for 


participation, of course, and one has an age require- 
(Continued on page 24) 


The Role of Business in Public Affairs 


by John S. Sinclair’ 
President, The Conference Board 


USINESSMEN for the most part have not taken 

as active a part in public affairs as one would 
expect in a country that is predominantly industrial 
and commercial in character. This is due partly, of 
course, to the legislative and administrative restraints 
placed upon business, but it is due even more to the 
businessman’s natural preoccupation with nonpolitical 
matters. His executive and administrative duties ab- 
sorb most of his waking hours. He senses a conflict 
between his business interests and active participation 
in partisan politics, and he finds himself wanting and 
ill at ease in the political arena. This condition has 
existed for quite some time, as evidenced by these 
blunt words of Theodore Roosevelt, uttered in 1893: 


“Tt makes one feel half angry and half amused, and 
wholly contemptuous, to find men of high business or 
social standing in the community saying that they really 
have not got time to go to ward meetings, to organize 
political clubs, and to take a personal share in all the 
important details of practical politics; men who further 
argue against their going the fact that they think the 
condition of political morality low, and are afraid that 
they may be required to do what is not right if they go 
into politics.” 

Over the years businessmen have preferred to devote 
their time to business, and have left politics to the 
politicians. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM 


In 1958, however, businessmen throughout the en- 
tire country began to question the wisdom of their 
past indifference to the political process. Many were 
rudely shocked by the results of the 1958 Congres- 
sional election. Its effects on our business community 
were not unlike those of Sputnik on our military 
establishment. At first there was alarm, but, finally, 
a more deliberate and constructive approach, to what 
some day may become corrective action, began to 
make itself felt. 

The cause for alarm, of course, was the belief in 
many business quarters that labor’s apparent victory 
at the polls marked a turning point—a veering away 
from the more conservative economic policies of recent 
years toward a labor-dominated brand of democratic 
socialism. Some businessmen feared a quick return to 


* A talk given at the Third Annual Dean’s Day at Columbia. Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business, on December 5, 1959. 


the most extreme policies of the New Deal, beginning 
with an abrupt rise in government spending and an 
emasculation of the Taft-Hartley Act. They were 
worried that fiscal irresponsibility might result in a 
crushing rise in the tax burden, more inflation, the 
loss of foreign markets, and eventually a really con- 
trolled economy. Some also believed that the 1958 
election, foreshadowed the time when industry might 


find itself either unable to speak out in defense of its _ 


point of view or would be speaking to men whose 
political power was pledged to organizations having 
philosophies and programs hostile to those of business. 

Even the least apprehensive members of the busi- 
ness community regarded the election as further evi- 
dence of the country’s gradual transition from a free- 
enterprise, profit-motivated society to a new form of 
social democracy which would depend on industry for 
its wealth but would frown on the stimuli that have 
caused industry to produce that wealth—and the high- 
est standard of living any nation has ever enjoyed. 

And so, increasingly, businessmen have begun to 
ponder what they might do to preserve a sense of 
balance in public affairs and prevent the distortion or 
destruction of the economic and political philosophy 
that underlies our system of government. They have 
been asking themselves just how serious the situation 
really is, and what they should do about it. And those 
that are convinced that something must be done seem 
uncertain as to how to proceed. 


HISTORY LENDS PERSPECTIVE 


If we are to understand the events of the past year, 
and the years immediately preceding it, we must look 
back to the origins of our nation, for several of the 
forces currently at work took shape in Colonial days. 
From the very outset of our country, for example, the 
interests of government and business were inter- 
twined. Business considerations helped trigger the 
Revolution and were in the minds of those who drafted 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Con- 
federation, and the Constitution. There is, therefore, 
historical as well as logical support for businessmen 
taking a serious interest in the affairs of government, 
especially in matters that affect business. The present 
concern of business with the political process is not 
something new but rather a sudden pick-up of a very 
old interest. 
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A second point to remember is that, from the very 
earliest days of this country, the people have shown 
distrust of concentrated power. This distrust was 
clearly reflected in the early subordination of military 
authority and the checks and balances that were built 
into our governmental structures. As Lord Bryce ob- 
served in his classic study, “The American Common- 
wealth,” 


“.. be it noted that the efforts made in 1787 to divide 
authority and, so to speak, force the current of the popular 
will into many small channels, instead of permitting it 
to rush down one broad bed, have really tended to exalt 
public opinion above the regular legally appointed organs 
of government. Each of these organs is too small to form 
opinion, too narrow to express it, too weak to give effect 
to it. It grows up not in Congress, not in state legislatures, 
not in those great conventions which frame platforms and 
choose candidates, but at large among the people.” 


The public’s apprehension over concentrated power 
led, at the turn of the 20th century, to the curbing of 
the excesses of business. Industry had been allowed to 
grow and to influence public affairs until such time as 
the people felt that too much power had accumulated 
in too few hands and was sometimes being used un- 
wisely. Then, the force of public opinion, to which 
Bryce referred, compelled the government to disperse 
the power of business and establish controls to pre- 
vent further abuses. 

Now, just as the last century witnessed a rapid 
growth in the size and power of industry, this century 
has seen a similar rise in the power of organized labor. 
And, just as was the case with business, there have 
been instances of abuse of labor power. But public 
reaction has already led to the passage of corrective 
laws and to the suggestion of further controls. The 
rate at which labor power is being curbed may seem 
too slow to some, but they should remember that 
more than forty years elapsed between the time Con- 
gress passed the first and most recent in a chain of 
laws intended to bring business activity into line with 
the wishes of the people. The first law intended to 
curb labor excesses was enacted only twelve years ago 
and a second just last year. 

So history would seem to indicate that the people 
are the ultimate source of power in this country and 
that they do not favor allowing any segment of our 
nation to become too strong or to abuse the strength 
that it possesses. In succession, they have curbed 
government, business, and labor. 

When we look backward, we can also readily see 
the marked change that has occurred in two of the 
institutions that dominate the current scene—the 
corporations and the national and international labor 
unions. Most of our corporations today are a far cry 
from the business concerns whose power tactics led 
“to public controls at the turn of the century. A 19th 
century company was often completely controlled by 
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one man who could use its economic power to attain 
his own personal ends. Or, control was in the hands 
of a relatively small group. Today our great corpora- 
tions are quasi-public institutions, owned by hundreds 
of thousands of small investors and managed by pro- 
fessional executives who are keenly aware of the need 
for exhibiting good corporate administration and a 
high level of citizenship. Public laws, corporate char- 
ters, and a deep sense of ethical conduct stand like a 
gulf between today’s corporations and the business 
concerns that aroused public reaction half a century 
ago. 

On the other hand, unions, which were struggling 
for survival at the time when business had its greatest 
influence in public affairs, are now one of our domi- 
nant economic and political forces. Strengthened by 
a great expansion in membership, concentration of 
control, financial resources, skilled leadership, political 
know-how, and favorable legislative and administra- 
tive treatment, unions seem today to have much 
greater influence than industry. This shift in the 
balance of power is undoubtedly contributing in part 
to the public’s more kindly attitude toward business 
and the support it has given to measures intended to 
curb the excesses of union power. 


Another pertinent deduction we can make from a 
study of history is that the people want and will ob- 
tain economic security. I believe that history shows 
us that the public does not equate an improvement in 
living standards and economic security with fiscal 
folly or a renunciation of the basic tenets of our free 
enterprise system. In other words, while seeking a still 
better and more secure life, our people reject irrespon- 
sibility and waste in government, inflationary meas- 
ures, and threats to the American incentive system. 


Since the current situation involves, to a very large 
degree, the question of future economic and fiscal 
policy, businessmen must learn to discriminate be- 
tween sincere demands for a better life, on the one 
hand, and attempts to alter our basic economic and 
political structures, on the other. If they fail to do so, 
they may find themselves battling public opinion, 
while, in the midst of the resultant confusion, the real 
enemies of our institutions launch their attack un- 
opposed. 


One final observation may help bring the current 
situation into clearer focus. Business has probably 
never enjoyed a more favorable climate of public 
opinion than at present. This is attributable to many 
things, among which are: the way in which industry 
discharged its responsibilities during the Second 
World War and the Korean War; the ability of the 
economy to weather several postwar dips without 
serious repercussions or excessive government inter- 
vention; the current level of prosperity; the increasing 
aid that industry has given to the alleviation of social 
problems, particularly in the fields of health and edu- 
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cation; industry’s efforts to assume the role of good 
neighbor in the communities in which it operates; its 
restraint in public affairs; and its current disadvan- 
tage in the face of excessive concentration of union 
power. The importance of this mellowing of public 
attitudes toward business and the gradual recession 
of distrust is that it opens the way for industry to 
take a more active and constructive part in public 
affairs. 

This brings us back face to face with this question: 
Should business avail itself of this opportunity and 
take a more active role in public affairs? And, if so, 
what specific steps should business take? 


GUIDELINES FROM THE PAST 


Based on the background I have sketched, I would 
like to make some observations that may be of help 
to businessmen faced with these decisions. These ob- 
servations are presented in the form of questions. 

First of all, may I ask, did the outcome of the 1958 
elections actually denote a turning point? Did labor 
really obtain effective control of the Congress? Did 
the “Spenders,’ as President Eisenhower labeled 
them, unhorse our fiscal policy? 

To most everyone’s surprise, the “Labor” Congress 
proved so responsive to public opinion that, instead 
of modifying the Taft-Hartley Act, it tightened con- 
trol over unions with the passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin Bill. Of course, this was largely due to the 
exposures of the McClellan Committee, to a disregard 
for ethics and public interest on the part of some 
labor leaders, and to the personal leadership of the 
President. But the fact remains that Congress did 
not move in the direction that most businessmen 
feared it would. 

Similarly, businessmen’s fear that the answer of 
Congress to the prevailing economic recession would 
be a marked step-up in federal spending (which 
would feed our inflation years after the emergency 
had passed) proved unfounded. Congress concluded 
its first session with its leaders boasting that they had 
actually appropriated less money than the President 
had requested. Again, it was not labor or industry 
that brought this about, but public opinion mobilized 
through President Eisenhower. 

I am not attempting to minimize the significance of 
the 1958 elections or say that they could not portend 
what some in our business community felt was cer- 
tainly in store. It may yet all come to pass. I simply 
wish to point out that public opinion is still the domi- 
nant political force in this country, and without the 
public’s support (or apathy) no group can attain its 
own ends. Is it possible that the results of the 1958 
election reflected only momentary discontent rather 
than a turning away from our system? 

A second question businessmen must ask them- 
selves is what risks are involved in a militant partici- 


pation in public affairs. Does industry, perhaps, have 
more to lose from excessive or ill-directed zeal than 
from doing nothing at all? If part of the good will 
that industry has enjoyed in the eyes of the public 
has flowed from its avoidance of aggressive and parti- 
san participation in the political process, would an 
attempt to make its power felt bring about a change 
in public feeling? What would constitute excess ac- 
tivity in the eyes of the people? 

An account was given to me the other day of a 
company that once decided to support a “Get Out the 
Vote” campaign in its normally Republican plant 
town. Its motives were without taint and it carried 
out its program without partisanship. Yet the action 
was so completely misunderstood by its employees 
and by the members of its plant community that the 
town voted Democratic for the first time in many 
decades. Of course, numerous companies have backed 
programs to encourage people to register and vote 
and have experienced no adverse reaction. But the 
fact that even in such well-meaning endeavors busi- 
ness can be misunderstood is perhaps a caution to 
businessmen that they should carefully consider the 
consequences before taking any action. There are 
many in this country who, for reasons probably not 
fully understood by themselves, really believe that 
what is good for business is bad for them. Such people 
are inclined to read evil motives into any interest 
business shows in public affairs, and, when they find 
out what they think business stands for, they gen- 
erally vote against it. 


BIGGER GOVERNMENT COULD BE 
THE PEOPLE'S ANSWER 


Businessmen may feel that the risks involved in the 
current situation are too great for them to stand by 
and merely hope for a restoration of balance. But 
even if militant action on the part of business did not 
bring about public misunderstanding and resentment, 
can one safely assume that the people’s answer will be 
a diminution of labor’s power or a compensating in- 
crease in industry’s? Is it not a possibility that the 
people will say, “A plague on both your houses,” and 
attempt to solve the problem by vesting even greater 
power in government? As Carroll H. Woody wrote in 
his monograph on “The Growth of Governmental 
Functions” for Herbert Hoover’s monumental study 
of Recent Social Trends: 


“Despite constitutional limitations, despite the existence 
of an influential tradition that ‘the government is best 
which governs least,’ it remains true that if active bodies 
of opinion demand with sufficient urgency and persistence 
that government render a particular service, or that it 
impose a particular control, the realization of these group 
objectives cannot be long postponed. . . .” 


Despite their apparent fear of an omnipotent gov- 
ernment, the people did not seem unduly concerned 
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by the amount of control assumed by the government 
during the New Deal. In fact, some observers doubt 
that the Republicans would have come to power in 
1952 had it not been for the scandals in Washington 
and the inability of the Administration to conclude 
the Korean War. Bureaucracy was only a side issue 
in the campaign. If the people’s answer to our present 
dilemma is to put even greater power into the hands 
of the government, businessmen might have real cause 


for concern because of the difficulties they often have 


in dealing with administrative agencies. 

Again, I am not implying that industry should do 
nothing. I am merely pointing out that history indi- 
cates there are limits beyond which one cannot go 
without risking the displeasure of the people. When 
this happens, the people’s solution may not necessarily 
be the one preferred by businessmen. 


AREAS OF OPPORTUNITY APPARENT 


On the positive side, however, when the current 
situation is viewed in historical perspective, is it not 
evident that industry has a right, if not an obligation, 
to take a more active part in public affairs? And 
aren’t the areas within which industry can participate 
fairly well delineated? 

Attempts to directly influence legislative matters, 
especially by pressure or by subterfuge, seem most 
likely to incur public indignation. It was the misuse 
of economic power that led to the passage of the anti- 
trust laws and also to legislation that strengthened 
unions. And every time industry is caught attempting 
to obtain favors by preying on the venality of legisla- 
tors or administrative officials there is strong public 
reaction. On the other hand, people seem to expect 
industry to defend its position openly and fairly, to 
put its views before legislative committees, to speak 
out on measures that are harmful to itself and to the 
country. It seems reasonable to most people that in- 
dustry should be heard on the laws and regulations 
that affect it and its owners and employees. Legisla- 
tors also need and welcome the specialized skill of 
businessmen when they are drafting legislation that 
pertains to business problems. So, judging by past 
public reaction, can’t one conclude that it may not be 
what is being sought by business so much as why it 
is being sought, and how it is being sought, that will 
determine its public acceptance? 

Another area that businessmen have found to be 
sensitive is partisan politics. As far as I know the 
point has never been proved, but there seems to be a 


| popular conception in this country that business 


should stay out of politics. It is somewhat akin to the 
analogous feeling that religion should stay out of 
partisan politics. It doesn’t signify lack of respect for 


_ business, but just a feeling that this is not a proper 
‘sphere of activity for business concerns. It probably 


arises in part from industry’s 19th century attempts 
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to pack legislatures and partly from the fear that in- 
dustry might misuse political power. 

Yet, right from the inception of this country, busi- 
nessmen have played very important parts in govern- 
mental administration and in party politics. They 
still do. But their participation in party politics is 
usually in their role as private citizens, and within 
the framework of the party of their own choice. 

No one seems to question the right of any man, 
regardless of his business connections, to speak his 
own mind and champion his own causes or candidates. 
But if he were to attempt to buy his way with the aid 
of business funds, he would not only run afoul of the 
law but would undoubtedly invite widespread indig- 
nation on moral grounds. Since businessmen may find 
it hard to divorce themselves from their companies 
in the eyes of the public, they must therefore exercise 
care and statesmanship in their private political ac- 
tivities. Yet, if business is to have influence in the 
political process, must it not be through the individ- 
ual activities of its employees, since, as an entity, the 
corporation cannot take any part at all? 

Executives cooperating in a recent survey con- 
ducted by Tue Conrrerence Boarp stress the impor- 
tance of companies not attempting to use their em- 
ployees, even their key executives, as political pawns. 
Instead, these executives favor companies giving 
greater encouragement to employees who have a per- 
sonal desire to participate in the political process. 
They also favor giving interested employees an objec- 
tive education in our economic and political systems 
so that they can make more effective use of their per- 
sonal franchises. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL EDUCATION 
A NATURAL EXTENSION? 


On this latter point, we might well ask ourselves if 
economic and political education is a proper field of 
business endeavor. 

Industry has always provided technical education 
for its employees, generally in the form of on-the-job 
training and special training programs. This was first 
supplemented, some years ago, by the use of outside 
technical schools and universities. The value of tech- 
nical education finally became so great to industry 
that companies found it desirable to give general 
support to technical education, even if the immediate 
beneficiaries were not committed to employment. 
And recently, industry has broadened its support of 
education to include the liberal arts in the belief that 
such education, like technical education, is essential 
to the future of our business system. Industry is 
broadly committed to helping finance education both 
for its own selfish purposes and for the common good. 

Isn’t economic and political education a logical ex- 
tension of this long-term development? Government 
today is the balance wheel of our economy and mat- 
ters affecting the lives of all our people are decided 
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in our legislative and administrative halls. The way in 
which business can operate—indeed, the very survival 
of business as we know it today—is at the mercy of 
government. It would seem, therefore, that business 
could justify expenditures for nonpartisan economic 
and political education on the grounds of enlightened 
self-interest and good citizenship. As one company 
president who cooperated in our recent survey said: 
“The better informed that people are, the more in- 
telligent voters they will be—Democrat or Republi- 
can.” 

Incidentally, this type of education might include 
not only the teaching of fundamental economic prin- 
ciples and the mechanics of government, but also the 
factual analysis and reporting of current economic 
and political events. Relating theory to current his- 
tory tends to sharpen the understanding and interests 
of the student. The question of what form political 
education should take and how far it should be ex- 
tended is a matter that has been given a great deal 
of serious thought but one that is outside the main 
subject of this discussion. 


THE NEED FOR STATESMANSHIP 


Everything I have said here today points to one 
inescapable conclusion: Business has a right to take a 
greater part in public affairs, but such participation 
must be pursued with skill and tact, lest it do more 
harm than good. This is particularly so because busi- 
nessmen, for the most part, are inexperienced in 
political matters. To avoid mistakes that may be in- 
jurious not only to themselves but to the entire busi- 
ness community, companies must apply the same 
principles of good management to this field that they 
apply to their commercial endeavors. 

First, it seems to me, they must develop a philoso- 
phy with respect to their participation in public af- 
fairs that is consistent with their basic policies and 
modes of operation. This philosophy must also be ac- 
ceptable to their owners and employees and, most im- 
portantly, to the general public. 

Having done this, they must carefully plan their 
program of action so that it not only remains within 
the bounds of their policies but is kept within the lim- 
its of their ability to carry it out. As with commercial 
ventures, a limited public affairs program that is well 
planned and executed will probably yield more satis- 
factory results than one that is overambitious. 

Finally, companies must carry out their programs 
in a statesmanlike manner, ever mindful of the other 
person’s problems and the sincerity and depth of his 
feelings. In fact, if I were required to sum up the 
manner in which business should approach an en- 
larged role in public affairs, I would say it ought to be 
done with great care, foresight, sensitivity, courage 
and, above all else, statesmanship. And statesman- 
ship requires the service of dedicated men, capable of 


influencing the thinking of other men. Such dedica- 
tion and interplay of intellect is, after all, the essence 
of statesmanship—and of democracy. As Sir William 
Jones, the English scholar, wrote in the 18th century: 


“What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlements or laboured mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 


“No; men, high-minded men. 


“Men who their duties know; (let us put that first) 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. 


“These constitute a State.” 


Printing Craft Unions Get Wage Boost 


The last three of nine contracts concluded in 1959 
by the Printing Industry of Twin Cities were nego-_ 
tiated with craft unions: Bookbinders, Printing Press- 
men, and Typographers. The terms of these two-year 
contracts are identical. Wages are increased 12 cents 
an hour the first year and 9 cents the second year, with 
employer contributions to the health and welfare fund 
increased by $2 to $12 a month. Other fringe benefits 
are unchanged. 

The Printing Industry of Twin Cities, reportedly — 
the fourth largest in the country, was formed in 1955 
by a merger between the St. Paul and the Minneapolis © 
printing associations. The industry is comprised of — 
475 firms employing about 20,000 persons, with a total — 
printing volume of nearly $250 million a year. 


Glass Container Contract Amends Grievance Procedure ; 


The two-year contract concluded by the Glass Con- — 
tainer Manufacturers Institute and the Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union brought an end to a fifty-one-day © 
work stoppage. The new agreement increases rates of © 
pay each year by 3%, equivalent to approximately 8 
cents per hour. A seventh paid holiday, an increased © 
shift differential, and a 2 cents per hour skill adjust- _ 
ment for journeymen mold makers were also agreed | 
upon. 

A key issue in the negotiations concerned the meth- — 
od of settling grievances. Under the old contract, — 
unresolved complaints were held for settlement until 
negotiations for a new contract began. The present 
agreement sets aside an interim period—November, 
1959 to August, 1960—during which time any unre- 
solved disputes will be processed under the old pro- 
cedure. Beginning September 1, 1960, a fifth step in the | 
grievance procedure calls for a five-man joint con- 
ciliation committee. A majority decision of the com- 
mittee is final and binding. N. B. W. 


(Other contract settlements can be found on page 29.) 
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College Recruitment in 1960 


The outstanding graduate will again be able to choose among job offers, according 
to this summary of Dr. Frank S. Endicott’s annual survey 


T THE BEGINNING of the new decade interest 

in the college graduate, as determined by com- 

pany quotas and by salary offerings, stands at an all- 

time high. Last year was a good year for the graduate, 
but 1960 promises to be even better. 

These are the main findings in Dr. Frank S. Endi- 
cott’s fourteenth annual report of “Trends in the Em- 
ployment of College and University Graduates in 
Business and Industry,” completed last month. 

It should be noted at once that the 211 companies 
that supplied information for the current Endicott 
survey are by no means typical companies. For the 
most part they are large manufacturing firms with 
special interest in young men with technical back- 
grounds. They have been in the business of college 
recruiting for many years and have well-established 
training and induction programs for the graduates who 
are selected. 

Also, these companies are not after typical gradu- 
ates. They are seeking the outstanding ones, and they 
are willing to pay premium prices when they find 
them. These prices will go to $6,500 for young engi- 
neers with only four years of college and with no 
experience in business. Such an offering would have 
seemed fantastic ten years ago. 

It is estimated that 500,000 young people will earn 
degrees this year.2 About 350,000 of these are men, 
and the companies are much more interested in this 
group than in the coeds. But only 17,000—a tiny 5% 
—of the 350,000 will be picked by the Endicott com- 
panies in 1960. Another small percentage will be re- 
cruited prior to graduation by other companies. The 
remaining young men will enter graduate school, will 
enlist in the military, or will start making the rounds 
of employment offices. Few in the last category can ex- 
pect to find jobs comparable to those depicted in the 
Endicott report. Thus, it can be seen that neither the 
seniors nor the companies referred to in this article are 
typical of their respective groups. 

The following is a classification of the 211 companies 
participating in the Endicott survey: 


1This is the seventh year that THs Conrerence Boarp has 
been privileged to present a summary of this annual, nationwide 
survey made by Dr. Endicott, who is Director of Placement at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Companies wishing 
to obtain a copy of the full report should address a request to 
Dr. Endicott at the university. There is no charge. 

? United States Office of Education. The estimate includes all 
degrees from the bachelor through the Ph.D. level. 
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Number of 
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Recruitment Stepped Up 


Recruitment will be stepped up in 1960. Only fifty- 
three of the Endicott companies are cutting their 
quotas, while 122 are increasing theirs. Eight are in- 
creasing quotas by one hundred or more candidates 
each. Ninety-eight of the companies will visit more 
campuses this year than last. Only thirty-nine will 
visit fewer. A detailed comparison of quotas for 1959 
and 1960 is shown in Table 1 on the next page. 

One company in five (forty-three of 211) plans to 
do some coed recruiting in 1960. The average quota 
for women graduates in these companies is 16% above 
1959. Women are desired especially in merchandising, 
insurance, for secretarial work, and for general busi- 
ness positions. 

Although the quotas for women graduates are up, 
the increase is less than for the men. Also, it may be 
noted, the actual number of coeds to be recruited by 
the forty-three companies is only 792, fewer than 
twenty per company. The remaining 168 companies in 
the Endicott sample apparently do not plan to recruit 
any women. 


Salary Trend Continues Upward 


For fifteen years, with rare exceptions, the beginning 
salaries offered college seniors have been larger and 
larger. The trend apparently will continue into the Six- 
ties. 
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Dr. Endicott distributes his questionnaires to the 
companies in the fall of each year, usually in Novem- 
ber. He asks each company to tell about its plans for 
the following spring. The salary figures in Table 2, 
therefore, are the November estimates of the offers 
that will be made several months from the publication 
date of this magazine. 

Past experience indicates that the beginning salaries 
paid to June, 1960 graduates will exceed the figures in 
Table 2 by as much as $10 or $15 per month. This is 
especially true in the case of the hard-to-get senior 
with specialized training who is being courted by two 
or more companies. Dr. Endicott states in his report 
that “the average for 1960 engineering graduates will 
be about $515 per month.” 

Even the $515 figure, if projected over a twelve- 
month period, does not tell the whole story on earn- 
ings. The young engineer will almost surely be paid 
more than $6,180 during his first year on the job. He 
probably will receive one or two increases (merit and/ 
or automatic) during this period, bringing his salary 
to approximately $6,500 or about $542 per month as 
he starts his second year of employment. 

Only five years ago $4,000 was considered a respecta- 
ble salary for a young man right out of college. Now 
very few offers for less than $5,000 are made, and some 
go as high as $7,000 for four-year graduates and even 
higher for those with more schooling. 


A College Placement Officer Says... 


“No college placement director enjoys being made 
to feel that he or she is suspected of ‘saving’ the best 
students for favorite firms. The only favorites are 
those who want to hire our seniors—those who send 
a personable, efficient, well-informed recruiter who 
tells our students the truth. Overselling is a not too- 
prevalent vice. The day has arrived, we believe, when 
a successful recruiter is so labeled because of the 
number of men who stay with his company—not 
because of the number he hires. 

“No senior believes that any one company is the 
only answer to his placement prayer. He appreciates the 
interviewer who tells him to look around. In spite of 
what some of the more cynical employers think, 
seniors are still bewildered, groping, and often shy 
kids who will be men only when someone shows con- 
fidence in them and gives them a job to do. If they’re 
cocky, it’s a cover-up. If they’re quiet, it’s paralysis. 
If they ask about salary, it’s because the company’s 
advance information was incomplete. If they want to 
work with people, it’s because they know more peo- 
ple than anything! If their handshake is weak, so are 
their knees. They aren’t much different, probably, than 
you were at your first interview.” 

From “The Faults of College Recruiters: 
A Survey” by Dr. Leith Shackel, Journal of College 
Placement, October, 1953 (page 38) 


As Table 2 indicates, the projected 1960 starting sal- 
aries are about 2% above those actually paid last year. 
Some companies have announced their determination 
to hold the line on salaries.1 But even a few of these 
companies grant 1% or 2% increases “to cover today’s 
higher living costs.” Actually, the average increases 
offered by a majority of the companies during recent 
years have been modest, usually falling between 2% 
and 4%. 


Declination Rate Is High 


A number of the companies in the current survey re- 
vealed their batting averages on 1959 recruiting. It will 
come as a surprise to many students of the subject that 
these companies succeeded in signing scarcely more 
than one-half of the seniors they wanted to sign. An- 
other way of saying this is to point out that these 

» The thinking of these companies is reviewed in “Starting Salaries 


for College Graduates” in the Management Record, December, 1959, 
p. 392. 


Table 1: Employment of Inexperienced College Men 
in 1959 and Quotas for 1960, as Reported by 202 


Companies 
1959 1960 

Field No.of No.of Men No.of No.of Men 

Companies Hired Companies Desired 
Engineering 

Kind not stated .............. 22 2,756 Q4 2,941 
Mechanical Ee 80) 967 86 1,234 
Industrial ..... 38 238 41 356 
Electrical ....... 58 1,148 59 1,656 
Chemical ....... 46 343 52 449 
Civili eee 17 85 17 97 
Metallurgical 15 83 18 140 
Other 2 sae 84 592 29 523 
Total engineering .......... 6,212 7,396 
Accounting 95 1,514 96 1,804 
Advertising 20 145 17 155 
Chemistry 52 421 51 604 
Economics 14 76 10 79 
Finances 23a eee ee 22 88 19 96 
General business trainees .... 64 2,149 71 2.354 
Insurance, 2002 8..) ee 6 124 6 97 
Law. eee eee Bae al) 38 11 25 
Market research ........0.00.... 15 29 ive 4] 
Marketing e252 nee 14 118 15 167 
Merchandising .....)................ 8 109 7 135 
Office management ............. 11 4l 10 30 
Personnel 30 8a wes 38 92 Q7 72 
Phiysics = vce ne waren 25 159 29 272 
Production management .... 37 396 45 527 
Saleg?y.j.: hoc 5) aie ee eee 60 1,180 59 1,460 
Statistics—mathematics ...... 19 76 18 89 
Time and motion study .... 15 45 12 42 
Transportation—traffic ........ 14 23 7 18 
Other’ fields: 22... 45 594 40 734 
Reported totals only .......... 4 882 4 1,062 
Total nonengineering .... 8,299 9,863 
Grand total ea.) 14,511 17,259 


Total—engineering, chemistry, and physics ....up 19% for 1960 
Total—all other fields* 22 eee up 19% for 1960 
Grand (totale Ae. Re te ae eee ee ee up 19% for 1960 
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1 Fewer than 196 companies supplied “range” figures. 
(See text.) 


companies need to make about twice as many offers 
as they have jobs to fill. Of course, it is easier to sign 
some recruits than others. The figures below show 
that engineers are the hardest to sign. 


Average 


No. of Percentage 

Companies of Offers 
Field Reporting Accepted 
Engineering ................-+ 114 43% 
INCCOUTUING \.clnecc<ccost! 64 53 
Dalegie oF tether as heccs 45 54 
General business ........ 61 58 
Other fields ........00........ 22 59 


Turnover of College Recruits 


It has been assumed for some time that the college 
graduate makes a stable employee. There is some sup- 
port for this thought in the Endicott survey. Two out 
of three recruits, it will be noted, are still on the com- 
| pany’s payroll after 314 years and the ratio is almost 
as high after 54% years. The recruit who is on the job 
after two or three years may be expected to remain. 


No. of Percentage 

Companies Still Employed 
Class of 1958 ............ 195 88% after 114 years 
Class of 1956 ............ 171 68% after 314 years 
Class of 1954 ............ 150 64% after 514 years 


Companies wishing to reduce turnover further will 
be interested in some of the suggestions offered by 
executives in 175 of the cooperating companies. Ideas 
most frequently advanced are noted here. 


No. of 
Companies 

Provide more interesting responsibilities—challeng- 
ing assignments as early as possible—careful plan- 
PIMCRONIASSIPNINENES Seelam e aver ytet eee 62 
Regular appraisal—systematic progress review— 
BOCOPNIZE. ACMICVEMEN tS oi). zccccse Ais eet oaks eseusthaeeneeee te 55 
Well-planned training program—thorough training 
BCHECLIVE OTICNTAMMON 1.020215 cnn mzecessaceap iota sptausaeei ote? 49 
Clearly defined promotional opportunities—honest 
portrayal before hiring—don’t oversell company 
REM O Ue a ree aa) hiv .tardarenieta.ticpunde 39 
Personal interest and attention—treat them as in- 
dividuals — personal counseling — encouragement 

‘ Buirerimecdedcneiei Meyer ne og heer 33 
“More careful screening—better selection. .................. 30 
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Table 2: Average Monthly Starting Salaries for College 


Number $375 $876 $401 $426 $451 $476 
of Companies or to to to to to 
Field Reporting Less $400 $425 $450 $475 $500 
Engineering..... 141 0 0 2 4 12 43 
Accounting...... 100 1 ll 14 41 20 ll 
ales. Si. keevarels 14 5 13 18 20 7 5 
General business 
trainees....... 104 8 23 28 27 13 4 
Other fields. .... 35 0 2 7 6 9 tf 
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Men as Reported by 196 Companies 


$501 $526 $551 Average Bottom Average Top Average Starting 
to to to of Range! of Range? alary2 

$525 «8550-8575 (1960) (1960) 1960 1959 

62 16 2 $478 $532 $504 $489 

2 0 0 $421 $464 $444 $433 

5 1 0 $414 $460 $434 $422 

1 0 0 $400 $443 $424 $411 

3 1 0 $431 $484 $457 «$451 

Avyerare starting salaryrall! flelds'y «iso see co:cis ep are ace ayapsie alive) spwiclow ayers $458 $447 


2 Salaries for 1960 are the average salaries which these companies plan to pay to graduates of June, 1960 classes. Salaries for 1959 are actual company averages for 1959 graduates. 


Weaknesses of Graduates 


Dr. Endicott queried the companies on any weak- 
nesses or shortcomings they had observed in recently 
employed graduates. Here are the four most frequently 
mentioned: 


No. of 
Companies 
Overemphasis on management positions—expect 
too much too soon—reluctant to accept routine 
training assignments—unaware of competition for 
advancement (mM HIMAUSELY. 5ececeo.-s. cosscasasars cess caccepteoeecrs 68 
Unrealistic idea of what is expected in business— 
inadequate understanding of business ...................-.. 48 
Lack of ability to write clearly and concisely—poor 
WUTIC SKU a. g.th ane eset ce eres hcnes cee a nee 46 


Poor oral expression—inability to speak effectively 45 


The last two comments refer to weaknesses in ability 
to communicate and, if combined, would easily head 
the list. 

Two observations made by Dr. Endicott at the end 
of his report are of particular interest. 


“Starting salaries will again increase, continuing the 
upward trend which has been apparent for many years. 
Furthermore, the differentia] in favor of the engineering 
graduate over the graduate in general business will in- 
crease. It appears that the companies will offer at least 
$80 per month more, on the average, to engineers than 
to general business graduates in 1960. Five years ago, in 
1955, this differential was only $32. 


“There is continued interest in the employment of 
graduates in the liberal arts, but it appears that liberal 
arts graduates, for a variety of reasons, do not actively 
seek business positions in proportion to their number. In 
view of the increased demand for graduates in nontechnical 
fields, and the fact that many liberal arts graduates can 
qualify, the following suggestions have merit: 

“1. Companies should include more liberal arts colleges 

on their visitation schedules. 

“Q. Liberal arts colleges should be certain that they 

have well-organized and effective placement services. 

“3. Guidance and counseling services for liberal arts 

students should be improved so that graduates will be 

better informed concerning opportunities in business and 
have more clearly defined vocational objectives.” 


StrerpHeN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Prerequisites for Economic Growth 


If our present rate of economic growth is not satisfactory, what problems — 
do we face if we wish to increase national product per capita? 


"Growth has been so much a part of the American way 
of life that we accept it almost as a natural phenomenon— 
like the weather," writes John S. Sinclair, President of The 
Conference Board, in his foreword to "Prerequisites of 
Economic Growth." ' 

"No other economic system in modern times has been 
able heretofore to approach the capacity for growth 
demonstrated in the United States since its founding. 

“But now as we stand upon the threshold of the third 
century of this nation's independence, we face a serious 
challenge to our capability for future growth. The restored 
economies of Western Europe have not only grown more 
self-sufficient, but they also compete more vigorously for 
a larger share of world markets. Their rates of growth are 
significantly higher than ours in the Fifties, as are those 
of Soviet Russia and other major powers. 

"This departure from historic pattern has not gone un- 
noticed. Here and abroad such questions are being asked 
increasingly: What makes for economic growth? Can a 
nation grow faster than it has in the past if a more rapid 
rate is required to maintain its position in the competitive 
array of nations? What are the risks a nation courts in 
attempting to ‘force’ expansion? Is government deter- 
mination of resource allocation the primary reason why 
growth elsewhere has been more rapid than in the United 
States, where resources are allocated primarily by volun- 
tary market mechanisms?" 

These questions may seem rather removed from the field 
of personnel administration. Yet, although the personnel 
man's primary focus naturally remains in his own area, it 
is generally recognized today that he must be grounded 
in many aie fields—and an important one is economics. 
For these reasons, The Conference Board is presenting 
here a summary of a recent discussion on "Prerequisites 
for Economic Growth" by the Economic Forum.? 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, the Board's Chief Economist and 
a member of the Forum, summarizes the discussion on this 
important subject. 


HE FIRST major point made is that our rate of 
growth, judged over the long term, is as high as, 
if not higher than, any other country in the world. 
Despite all of the impatience that we may have with 
our economic system at times, the work that econo- 
mists such as Goldsmith, Fabricant, Kuznets, and 


* Studies in Business Economics, No. 66, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

* For those who wish to pursue the subject in detail, Studies in 
Business Economics, No. 66, is available to Associates for $2; to all 
others the price is $10. 
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others have done in the way of measurement fully sup- 
ports that conclusion. No other system in world his- 
tory can lay claim to so rapid a rate of growth as ours 
over the past century or more. 

Our second major point is perhaps just as discon- 
certing as was the comfort we found in our secular or 
long-term rate of growth. The conclusion, voiced by 
several authorities here, is that in the short run, as we 
enter the Sixties, we are almost low man on the totem 
pole in terms of the rate of economic growth. Certainly, 
our rate of growth during the Fifties is, as best it can 
be measured, one of the lowest. 


TO WHAT PURPOSE? 


Our third and most important point involves the 


purpose of economic growth in this country and some 


of the vital distinctions between the market-deter- 


mined rate of economic growth in this country and © 
government-determined or “forced” growth achieved — 


in others. 


Our fundamental purpose, as stressed by Mr. Fabri- — 
cant, is to raise and improve the economic welfare of © 
the individual. The purpose of other societies may not — 
necessarily be the same. It may be their ultimate target © 
or perhaps a by-product. But I think in some in- | 
stances their primary current purpose can be viewed — 
as either militaristic, or the aggrandizement of the — 
state today, with the promise of a better life for the — 


individual at some future tomorrow—but not today. 


Can we, therefore, continue to center our economic ~ 
growth around the satisfaction of individual desires, — 
catering to the individual, to his desire for more and © 
more leisure as well as for higher material standards? ~ 


Can we safely do this in a world in which different 
growth targets are being sought by other nations, and 


not necessarily the same peaceful targets as our own? ~ 


Behind the sobering conclusion that, since the end 
of World War II, our rate of economic growth has 
lapsed behind other major nations is the fact that we 
have continued to preserve or expand the leisure of 
the individual as well as to improve his economic wel- 


fare. Our preference for more leisure may be among ~ 


the factors contributing toward a lower rate of eco- 


nomic growth in this country than in others during | 


the past decade. For generations we have made a sim- 

ilar choice—preferring more leisure to more goods. 
Certainly, if we believed we were in a state of eco- 

nomic war at the moment, and one that was not going 
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well for us, we as a people could do much to raise the 
rate of economic growth in this country. We could, 
conceivably, place a higher priority upon output than 
upon leisure. We have managed to do that in periods 
of war in the past. Not only would output per capita 
be increased, but we might also find output per man- 
hour favorably influenced. Obviously we could pro- 
duce more goods, even with the same or lower pro- 
ductivity—or is it greater efficiency rather than great- 
er output that we want in our economic growth? 

Apparently, we are still of the belief that there is 
no necessity for forced economic growth in this coun- 
try. That may well be viewed as a serious if not fatal 
blind spot by some future historian. 


AND WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


Our fourth major area of discussion moves us from 
examination of our postwar position to speculation 
about the prospects of the future rate of economic 
growth here and elsewhere. Raymond Goldsmith is of 
the belief that the pattern of growth of the past dec- 
ade may well be continued for the major nations in 
the next decade. True, some of the higher rate of eco- 
nomic growth in Western European countries or in the 
Soviet system is attributable to the low base from 
which they started as compared with ours. Some is 
due to the sheer physical shortages in those countries 
after World War II, with a more extended catch-up 
period than in this country. Inflation has in some in- 
stances been more rampant, and that stimulus to 
growth, while it lasts, affects some to a greater degree 
than ourselves. 

Even so, careful observers here find substance in the 
thesis that it is possible that economic growth may 
well continue to be more rapid among the other world 
powers. We are left with no grounds for complacency 
about our current or future performance so far as 
relative economic growth is concerned. 

I detect, however, this implicit belief: just let time 
work upon these other systems; let them, too, mature; 
let their consumers begin to plump for steadily higher 
levels of living, particularly as compared with ours! 
With that proviso, perhaps we needn’t be too con- 
cerned about their rates of economic growth surpass- 
ing ours in the interim. 

How much can we rely upon this reservation? It is 
quite conceivable that slow but steady progress in the 
level of personal consumption may be satisfactory to 
their masses, viewed relative to the subsistence levels 
of living that still prevail. And the improvement can 
be coupled with the maximizations of two appeals 
other than the economic status of the individual— 
greater liberty, say, that he has had, and more per- 
sonal dignity. 


WHAT MAKES FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


The fifth area discussed at considerable length is 
_ what makes for economic growth. A half-dozen or 
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What the Forum Is 


The Economic Forum was established by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board to provide for the 
expression of independent views on controversial eco- 
nomic issues of national concern by a group of pro- 
fessional economists with long experience in the 
analysis and exposition of economic problems. Each 
participant speaks as an authority in his own right, 
and the views expressed do not necessarily reflect 
those of the organization with which he is associated. 

Members and guests participating in this meeting 
of the Forum are: 


Jules Backman 


Professor of Economics 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
New York University 


Solomon Fabricant 


Director of Research 
National Bureau of Economic Research 


Martin R. Gainsbrugh 


Chief Economist 
National Industrial Conference Board 


Edwin B. George 


Director of Economics 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Raymond W. Goldsmith 


Professor of Economics 
New York University 


George P. Hitchings 
Manager 

Economic Analysis Department 
Ford Motor Company 


A. D. H. Kaplan 


Visiting Professor of Economics 
Rollins College 


Don Paarlberg 
Special Assistant to the President 
Washington, D. C. 


Lloyd G. Reynolds 

Professor of Economics 

Yale University 

O. Glenn Saxon 

Professor of Economics 

Yale University . 

John S. Sinclair 

President 

National Industrial Conference Board 
Woodlief Thomas 


Economic Adviser 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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The Problem of Poverty 


MR. FABRICANT: Economic growth is important not 
only because it is the major way out of the poverty that 
afflicts the mass of mankind, but also because it is in- 
extricably interwoven with most of the serious political 
and other world problems that are troubling us. 

In this day of jet travel, it does not take long to 
see the dire poverty in which most of the people on this 
earth live. Even in Western Europe, levels of living are 
substantially below ours. There, the average level of 
national income per capita or its nearest measurable 
equivalent (which is usually gross national product) is 
about half that of the United States. 

Now these Western European countries are among the 


most prosperous countries of the world. The comparison 
then only serves to highlight the degree to which the 
bulk of mankind still needs goods and services. Even if 
one were to travel through the United States he would 
find many areas, and many pockets in every area, in 
which the level of living was less than the average Amer- 
ican citizen would consider as decent. 


MR. GAINSBRUGH: It is interesting that you place as 
much emphasis as you do upon the welfare aspects of 
society. This perhaps is understandable in our context. 
But it need not necessarily be the context in which 
economic growth is viewed in other societies. 


MR. FABRICANT: I think even in other societies there 
is at least talk of these aspects of economic growth. Even 


more items are given stress in connection with this 
particular question. I know it will come as a shock to 
some of our readers to see that, while we put capital 
investment high on the roster of factors contributing 
toward economic growth, we have some reservations 
about giving it top billing or endorsing it as the 
sole prerequisite or essential in the achievement of 
more rapid economic growth. 

Other factors stressed by some members of the 
Forum are education and an environment conducive 
to risk taking and to individual incentive; emphasis 
is placed on the contribution to economic growth made 
by the vigorous types of competition that have pre- 
vailed in this country in the past and how such com- 
petition, at least in the past, has in turn affected our 
wage-cost-price calculus. We certainly are not inclined 
to endorse rising prices as a prerequisite or essential 
for growth. History records that we’ve had economic 
growth in periods of stable and declining prices as well 
as in years of rising prices. 


AND CAN WE GROW FASTER? 


The sixth and last point of major emphasis involves 
the question: could we grow faster if we wanted to? 
The answer seems to be that we could over the short 
run, but for the longer term it would be difficult to 


in Russia the ultimate goal is at least said to be—and 
this is the way they harness their people—the kind of 
welfare goal we have been talking about. 


mR. SAXON: And the colonial areas, which have re- 
cently gained their independence, are demanding equal 
living standards “over night.” 


MR. FABRICANT: That’s right; and that is why the 
problem of growth raises political problems of the sort I 
mentioned at the outset. 

One reason why the problem of economic growth is 
so important can be observed in the history of the 
United States. Suppose we were to ask by how much 
the average income per capita of the poorer persons in 
the population could have been increased a hundred 
years ago by a redistribution, or a more even distribu- 
tion, of income? How much would that have raised 
income as compared with the sixfold rise that has actual- 
ly occurred from the long-term growth of average income 
per capita? 

Any calculation of that sort would indicate very clear- 
ly and quickly that the main source of increase in income 
per capita (the main way, in other words, to solve the 
problem of poverty) is by raising the average level of 
income per capita—making sure, of course, that the 
distribution is made as reasonably equitable as possible. 

So the problem of poverty is the problem of economic 
growth. 


say. Conceivably, intensified research would help; so 
would resort to more effective tax stimuli and incen- 
tives, as would more intensive development of the 
skills of the young. Still another point that I think 
warrants considerable emphasis is that any substan- 
tial lowering of cyclical instability—reducing the am- 
plitudes of recession—would contribute significantly 
to a rise in our secular rate. 

But the primary emphasis is that if we want to 
grow faster, if we want to have more for all to share, 
if we want more leisure but not at the expense of na- 
tional security, the secret again seems to be to raise 
productivity. In raising productivity we find the ulti- 
mate answer to increasing our rate of economic 
growth. 

I believe it was Toynbee who said that every great 
civilization is faced with a challenge to which it either 
responds or disappears. One of the greatest challenges 
that we as a people face now and in the years ahead is 
a test of our ability to maintain a competitive rate of 
growth. Can we do this in our society and still enhance 
the life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness of the in- 
dividual while elsewhere in the world those purposes 
are subordinated to nationalism and military might? 


Martin R. Garnssruce 
Chief Economist 
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Use of the Blackboard in Leading a Conference 


A written record, visible to all conferees, often provides valuable assistance 
in keeping the group “on target.” What to record is suggested here 


NE of the requisites for leading a successful con- 
ference is to control the meeting. This insures 
that the discussion flows in an orderly manner and 
digressions are kept to a minimum. A major instru- 
ment for such control, many believe, is the lowly 
blackboard. Despite a certain “school-room” effect, 
nearly all authorities place great emphasis on the im- 
portance of using the board to keep a visual record of 
the discussion as it goes along. 
For these reasons, almost all conference leaders use 
a board of some kind. And a chalk board is still the 
most popular instrument—with a large size, at least 4 
by 6 feet, found most practical. Another possibility is 
large sheets of newsprint on a heavy plywood backing, 
set on an easel. But large sheets of such paper are not 
easily found. When they are used, the writing is done 
with crayon or china markers. Paper has one advan- 
tage over the chalk board, and that is the permanency 
of the record. When a sheet is filled it may be torn off 
and then posted in full view of the conference. And it 
is available when the meeting is adjourned. When a 
chalk board is full it must be erased. So someone must 
_copy the record if it is to be kept. 

But, by the same token, the chalk board has an ad- 
vantage over paper—the record may be easily erased 
and changed as necessary. Some leaders like to supple- 
ment the large chalk board with paper pads about 2 by 
3 feet, which are easily available from audio-visual 
suppliers. These can be used to record any points or 
ideas that the leader wishes to keep before the group 
throughout the meeting. 


VISUAL ORGANIZATION AS A CONTROL 
Regardless of what kind of board is used, the leader 


finds this a most convenient device for several pur- 


poses. 

1. A Reminder—Before the conference starts, the 
leader has written the topic or question for discussion 
at the top of the board. This serves as a constant re- 
minder to all conferees of the problem under discus- 
sion. As the meeting progresses the leader records the 

points made, the suggestions offered, the solutions pro- 
posed so that the conferees may see at all times what 
has already been discussed and what progress has been 
made. In addition, the way in which the leader organ- 
-izes this material on the board indicates the general 
procedure which is to be followed. 
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The board may be used as a reminder in another 
sense. The leader occasionally jots down notes to him- 
self in an out-of-the-way corner of the board. He may 
put down a key word to remind himself of an idea that 
should be developed as soon as the present argument 
is concluded, or he may write the name of a conferee 
whom he must not forget to call on as soon as the 
opportunity arises. Of course, these little notes are 
erased when they have served their purpose. 


2. Prevents Wandering—This record which the 
leader makes helps greatly in keeping the conference 
on the subject. It is more difficult for a conferee to 
digress when the problem is written out for all to see. 
And if he does digress, the conference members are 
more likely to recognize it and call it to his attention. 
The leader, too, may say, “Jim, how do your com- 
ments tie in with the question on the board which we 
are trying to answer?” 


8. Prevents Repetition—The record not only saves 
time in preventing or minimizing digression but it also 
discourages the repetition of points and suggestions 
already considered. The tendency to repeat ideas is 
frequently noted during free and open discussions. 
Without an obvious record, people tend to forget what 
has been said. They may use different words but the 
idea adds up to no more than what was expressed 
perhaps only ten minutes before. 


With a record before the group, the leader again 
may easily say to the speaker who appears to be re- 
peating an idea: “Don, how does this differ from point 
number four?” If Don really has a different point, this 
is quickly made clear. If he does not, he recognizes 
this, and the conference then moves ahead more 
quickly. 

4. Aids in Review and Summary—The record has 
other definite control advantages. When a lull in the 
discussion occurs, the record makes it much easier for 
the leader to quickly review the progress of the group 
up to that time. And, of course, the record provides 
valuable assistance in making the final summary of the 
conference results. 

5. Report of Proceedings—Leaders find it much 
easier to prepare minutes or a report of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting when a written record of the dis- 
cussion is at hand. It has been found dangerous to 
trust to memory. 
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ANSWERING OBJECTIONS TO VISUAL RECORD 


To those who are learning the conference technique, 
the board work often seems rather difficult and bur- 
densome. They ask why it is not just as practical for 
the leader to jot down these things on a pad of paper 
in front of him. 

Two answers are given to such a question. The first 
is simply that a great deal of the value of the board 
record stems from the fact that it is in front of the 
whole group so that they may see it, check it, and 
refer to it as required. This value would be entirely lost 
if the record was not in full view. 

In the second place, when the group cannot see what 
is being written it may tend to inhibit a free and easy 
climate. The conference members may become suspi- 
cious because they do not know what the leader is 
writing. They may worry that their ideas are not ade- 
quately expressed. And, in fact, they may be incor- 
rectly expressed or not noted at all. In other cases, it 
has been found that the members were suspicious that 
the leader was making notes of “who said what” in 
order to report individual attitudes to higher author- 
ity. 

In short, it is observed that an objective and un- 
biased climate is easier to establish and maintain when 
all actions of the leader are completely open and well 
understood. 


SUGGESTIONS ON MAKING THE RECORD 


As a guide to the leader in making his record, the 
authorities in this field make several suggestions: 


List All Points 

The leader makes an honest effort to enter every 
item that is pertinent. And the best practice seems to 
be to enter items freely, for it is always possible to 
eliminate the nonessential items later. Any tendency 
to force the discussion to conform to the pattern which 
the leader noted in planning the conference is also 
avoided. 

Making an entry is recognition that the leader has 
understood a conferee’s idea; failure to enter an item 
may give the impression, whether intended or not, 
that the leader disapproves of the idea. This does not 
apply, of course, to a comment that is entirely off the 
subject. 


List Points Promptly 


Experience shows that it is easier to erase than to 
remember. As soon as the leader grasps the point being 
made he enters it on the record. If this is not done the 
point can easily be lost in the ensuing discussion. 

This suggests that points should be entered at the 
time they are made regardless of the sequence in which 
they may be later arranged or organized. For instance, 
if a group is to identify and evaluate the disadvan- 
tages of a particular course of action, the leader will 
only succeed in confusing the issue if he insists that 


the conference members identify these disadvantages 
in their order of importance. In fact, he is really re- 
questing the impossible, since relative importance can- 
not be determined until the disadvantages are identi- 
fied. Thus the leader lists the disadvantages as they 
are suggested. When it is agreed that the list is com- 
plete, the conference then turns to the question of 
relative importance. At this point, entries may be re- 
arranged on another part of the board or their signifi- 
cance indicated by numbers. 

Random listing is also frequently useful in obtaining 
further discussion of a topic which the leader feels has 
been too briefly considered. After the ideas are all 
recorded, he asks which is the most important. Even 
though there may not be any most important item, 
this procedure often elicits more detailed consideration 
of all ideas. 


Number Each Point or Idea 


Each point or idea entered on the record is num- 
bered so that its identity may be clear. Leaders have- 
been astonished to note how difficult it sometimes be- 
comes to separate one idea from another in the final 
record when no clear identification system is used. 

It is also recommended that the leader always num- 
ber ahead. For instance, as he completes entry of idea 
number 4, the leader writes “5” in its proper place. | 
This is done to inform the group that another idea is’ 
expected. The leader is, in effect, saying, “Don’t stop— 
keep going—keep the ideas flowing.” 


Boil Down Ideas 


In recording ideas expressed during the conterencell E 
the leader learns how to be a good headline writer. 
Ideas that may have taken several minutes to express” 
orally are condensed into a few words—two, three, | 
rarely more than six. Choice of words is important 
because the heading must express precisely what the’ 
speaker said. Therefore, taking the exact words of the 
speaker is often helpful. Certainly, the leader feels no 
compulsion to force his own terminology on the group. 
In fact, the attempt to fit conferees’ ideas into the 
wording of his own advance plan may easily lead to” 
unintentional changes in ideas. And this may convince. 
the group that the leader is dominating them. 

It is found that abbreviations shorten the job of. 
recording and speed things up. However, the leader is 
careful to use abbreviations that are clear and can be 
read and remembered the next day. 

If the leader has difficulty in grasping the main 
thought or in wording the idea precisely, it is perfectly 
proper for him to ask the group for help. But this is 
done only occasionally, since it can take up a great 
deal of time. 


Accept Silence as Approval 


This observation is made as a conference time saver. 
As the conferee makes his point, the leader headlines 
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the idea on the visual record. Frequently it is written 
_ before the speaker is finished. In any event the leader 
assumes that his heading is correct and precise so long 
as the speaker or the group does not question it. Much 
time is wasted if the leader stops the discussion merely 
to obtain explicit approval each time an entry is made. 
_ This does not, however, preclude the exceptional case 
when the leader thinks it advisable to check his ac- 
§)} curacy with a particular individual or with the group 
as a whole. 


: Write Quickly; Make Record Neat and Orderly 


Probably some of the opposition to the use of a 
blackboard in conference work stems from the fact 
that it can be time consuming and awkward until the 
leader becomes thoroughly familiar with the technique 
and competent in its use. When the board work is slow 
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and appears cumbersome the attention of the group 
may wander. The leader’s back is toward them too 
much. 

It almost seems that the leader learns to talk, write, 
and listen all at once. He learns that as he headlines 
one idea he can be listening to the next and formu- 
lating a caption for it. As he writes he can be calling 
for additional ideas or asking for explanations. He can 
keep the discussion rolling while he makes the record 
entries. He writes as fast as possible. But when the 
ideas are spilling over, he may have to call “time out” 
until he can catch up with the written record. 

The leader writes or prints the record, whichever is 
the easiest for him. Obviously, the record which is not 
legible has lost all its value. 


Grorce V. Moser 
Division of Personnel Administration 


_ Labor-Management Relations—This book is designed as a 
guide for handling the actual day-to-day problems a com- 
pany must face in dealing with employees and trade 
unions. Subjects covered include the prime union contract, 
union security, “right-to-work” laws, management rights, 
strike threat, grievance procedure, and arbitration. An 
appendix features excerpts from the Taft-Hartley Act and 
model contract clauses. By Charles Wiedemann, Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, New York, New York, 1959, 
142 pp., $3.75. 


‘| Dynamic Management Decision Games—Seven noncomputer 
business games comprise the major portion of this book. 
Games are included to illustrate the problems both of top 
management and of middle levels in various functional 
areas. For each game there is a section of general back- 
ground for the instructor, playing instructions for both the 
players and the referee, and all necessary forms, charts 
and tables. The authors also discuss generally the construc- 
tion, direction, and modification of business games to suit 
the specific purposes of particular companies. By Jay R. 
Greene and Roger L. Sisson, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, New York, 1959, 84 pp., $2.95. 


Say It With Words—The author of this book, a senior editor 
of The Reader’s Digest, is of the opinion that children 
begin by using language imaginatively and with enjoy- 
ment, but that speech gradually becomes frozen into hack- 
neyed forms as the years go by. In this volume, he sets out 
to show how feeling for language can be reacquired by 
consciously striving for more articulateness in all daily 
forms of expression. The book is not intended for profes- 
sional writers but for anyone who writes letters, office 
memoranda, business reports or want ads. By Charles W. 
Ferguson, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, New York, 1959, 
220 pp., $3.50. 


.} Employing the Negro in American Industry—Forty-four 
“| © companies with substantial experience in the employment 
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of Negroes contributed information to this report. There 
was a clear consensus that the Negro makes an average 
worker, and that problems that companies anticipate in 
connection with the employment of Negroes seldom occur. 

The Negro is the largest minority group in the United 
States, accounting for 10.5% of the population in 1957. 
Almost half now live in northern states. This book con- 
tains many suggestions for companies that employ Negroes 
or that contemplate doing so. Brief summations at the end 
of each chapter present the highlights of the findings. By 
Paul H. Norgren, Albert N. Webster, Roger D. Borgeson, 
and Maud B. Patten of the staff of Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
New York, 1959, 173 pp., $6. 


The Construction Worker in the United States—This pam- 
phlet presents a roundup of construction workers’ earnings, 
advancement opportunities, working conditions, future em- 
ployment outlook by specific building trades, and appren- 
tice training. A statistical appendix includes an historical 
series on employment, a breakdown by major occupational 
groups, and the number of apprentices in the industry 
since 1950. Published by the Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., 1959, 34 pp., free. 


Communism in American Unions—The author feels that the 
immediate goal of the communist movement, now that it 
is being pressured by the United States Government, is to 
secretly plant its members in unions in order to lay the 
ground for future expansion as the opportunity arises. He 
reviews the methods that enabled Communists to achieve 
this same goal in the past, then goes on to discuss the 
early radical labor movement and the techniques used by 
the Communists to penetrate both the AFL and the CIO. 
The book concludes with an analysis of the procedures 
used by unions and the government to combat communist 
domination. By David J. Saposs, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, New York, 1959, 279 pp., $7.50. 


Briefs on 
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Shorter Workweek Becoming an International Issue 


The demand for a shorter workweek seems to be 
making its way around the world. Here in America, 
the report of the most recent meeting of the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO stated that “there is a grow- 
ing conviction that a shorter workweek must be at- 
tained as a vital means of maintaining jobs and con- 
verting technical progress into increased leisure rather 
than into increased unemployment.” In England, 
where the average workweek in manufacturing indus- 
tries is now 45.7 hours, some of the unions have started 
pushing for a forty-hour week. And now the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions is ready to launch a cam- 
paign for the establishment, throughout Australia, of 
a workweek of thirty-five hours, together with annual 
paid vacations of three weeks for all employees and an 
extra week for late shift workers. 


A Half Century of Apprentice Training 


This year marks the 50th anniversary of apprentice 
training at The Timken Roller Bearing Company. In 
the beginning, apprentices were selected and guided 
by the foremen until they became journeymen. But in 
the mid-1930’s apprentice training was organized on a 
more formal and systematic basis. Today, there are in 
the neighborhood of 190 apprentices throughout the 
company; and, each year, another forty-eight young 
men are selected to begin programs that range from 
6,000 to 8,000 hours of training. Selection is made on 
the basis of personal interviews, personal background, 
and aptitude and general ability tests. An indication 
of the value of the program is shown by the fact that 
approximately 40% of the apprentice graduates have 
won promotion to supervisory or other key positions. 


Suggestion System Helps Improve Safety 


What prompts employees to make suggestions? This 
question was put by Steelways, publication of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, to a number of 
workers in a West Virginia steel mill who had sub- 
mitted suggestions. Some answered that they had been 
motivated by a desire to increase the efficiency of 
production; others said they wanted to better working 
conditions. 

The large majority, however, replied that their pri- 
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mary objective had been to improve on safety in their : 


operations. One employee, for example, who had often 


cut or bruised his ankles on unprotected stacks of 


sheet steel in the mill, was encouraged by the mill’s ” 


suggestion system to think up a remedy. His sugges- 


tion was that portable sheet metal guards—painted ~ 
yellow in conformance with the color code and carry- — 


ing a safety slogan—be placed at the aisleway corners. 


This brought him a two-way return: he won a cash | 


award and made working conditions safer for himself — 


and for all the other employees in the mill. 


Linking the Family 


There are probably few golf widows among the | 
wives of men working for the Republic Aviation Cor- © 


poration in Farmingdale, New York. Last year, the 


company made arrangements with the Sam Snead | 
School of Golf to give lessons at reduced rates both to 
Republic employees and to members of their families. - 


It was a ten-week course. The classes, taught by pro- — 


fessional instructors approved by Sam Snead, were 


held one night a week at the company’s recreation © 


building. A group of twenty students was assigned to 


each instructor, and each session lasted an hour and — 


a half. The price of the full course was $29.50 per per- 
son, but the recreation department contributed part 


of this amount ($4.50 for the first twenty persons sign- — 
ing up, $3 for other registrants). In addition, there — 


was a separate husband-and-wife group; the special 
rate for this group was $50 per couple. 


Job Experiences of Women College Graduates 


What kind of jobs do women college graduates ob- 
tain? Three out of five of the women graduating from 
American colleges in 1955, 1956 and 1957 went into 
teaching, according to the Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau (Leaflet 31). The next most popular 
occupation among 1957 women graduates was nursing; 


among 1955 and 1956 graduates, the second largest | 


number had become secretariés and stenographers. 
Relatively large numbers of 1955 to 1957 graduates 
also secured employment as biological technicians, so- 
cial and welfare workers, home economists, dieticians, 


mathematicians, therapists, recreation workers, chem- 


ists, editors, copywriters and reporters. 
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Women graduating in 1957 who worked full time 
during the winter of 1957-1958 earned an average an- 
nual salary of $3,739. This was about $300 more than 
the average starting salary paid to 1956 women gradu- 
tes, and about $600 more than the average paid to 
women graduating in 1955. The best-paying jobs were 
obtained by graduates who had majored in the phys- 
ical sciences ($4,509), mathematics ($4,244), special- 
ized health fields other than nursing ($4,106), and 
ip QUTSsing ($3,820). These were all fields that had short- 
ges of qualified workers. The average starting salary 
f graduates who had majored in education ($3,796) 
came close to the over-all average ($3,739) . 


Library Cooperates with Industry 
The Crandall Library in Glens Falls, New York has 


ram that features a group registration plan. All firms 
in the area with more than one hundred employees 
ere invited to join the plan; those agreeing to do so 
were issued borrower’s cards, imprinted with the in- 
dividual company name, for distribution to their em- 
ployees. These cards entitle the employees to borrow 
books, records, pamphlets, and magazines from the 
‘library without further registration. News of books 
and events at the library are mailed periodically to 
the participating companies for posting; but overdue 
‘and other such notices are sent directly to the em- 
‘!ployees, who are responsible for lost books or fines. 

Sixteen of the seventeen invited companies are par- 
ticipating in the plan. To date, over 6,000 borrower’s 
‘cards have been issued to both white- and blue-collar 
employees in and around Glens Falls. These employees 
praise the program, and many of them admit that it 
has brought them back into a library for the first time 
since their school days. They say they are finding the 
experience pleasant and profitable. 


Suggestion Systems in England 


The first English suggestion plan (“scheme” is the 
British term) was started at the Dumbarton shipyard 
of William Denny and Brothers Ltd. in 1880. That 
was the same year that Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company inaugurated the first American plan at 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

By 1910, several English firms had formal sugges- 
tion systems in operation; but since then, according to 
the Industrial Welfare Society of London,! the spread 
of these systems has been comparatively slow. Though 
new ones are begun each year, others are abandoned. 
At the present time, “it is probable that there are not 
many more than 500 schemes in existence in Britain.” 


> “Successful Suggestion Schemes,” Industrial Welfare Society, 
_Inc., Robert Hyde House, 48 Bryanston Square, London W1, Eng- 
land, 1958, 44 pp., 4s 6d. 
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The following table, which compares the results of 
two IWS surveys, gives a representative reporting of 
how suggestion systems worked out in England during 
1955 and 1957 (the 1955 results are shown in paren- 
theses) : 


Number of firms replying .............::cecceeee 208 (238) 
Employees eligible ..................0005 2,114,197 (1,949,027) 
Suggestions submitted .........0.....cce 126,446 (109,004) 
Suggestions rewarded ................cecssese 38,958 (34,857) 


Suggestions submitted per 100 employees ........ 6 (5.59) 
Suggestions accepted per 100 employees ...... 1.84 (1.78) 


Percentage of suggestions accepted ............ 30.8% (32%) 
Total paid in awards ..................00. £ 157,174 (£101,545) 
Highest, individual award! .2...024 chu diicasi cst £750 
AV ELRAGVAWATU secret oor sched cccerte ee Uh ose £4 1s (£2 18s) 


1 The English pound (£) is now worth $2.80 in American money; the 
shilling (one-twentieth of a pound) is equal to 14 cents. 


Laid-Off Worker Is Not Forgotten Man 


A worker laid off by Northrop Corporation of Bev- 
erly Hills, California is not a forgotten man. First, the 
personnel department will try to find him a job in 
another division of the company. If nothing suitable 
is open, he may be referred to another firm. Northrop 
has long maintained close contacts with all air-frame 
companies and with other allied industrial concerns in 
the California area. There is a full reciprocity of 
courtesies. 

If nothing develops and if business takes a turn for 
the better, the worker will be recalled. Northrop prides 
itself that it will reach a laid-off worker wherever he 
may be—whether in Europe, Africa, or the South 
Seas—so long as he has kept the company informed 
of his whereabouts. 


Skittles, Anyone? 


In a survey of employee recreational activities in 
English and Scottish firms that was published recently 
by the Industrial Welfare Society of London, table 
tennis heads the list. This is followed in order of popu- 
larity by soccer, football, cricket, tennis, dancing, 
and darts. In the United States, the following were 
the most frequent activities listed in a Conference 
Board survey on employee recreation: bowling, soft- 
ball, golf, basketball, picnics, and Christmas parties. 

British sports and social clubs reported fifty activi- 
ties. Among these are many which Americans recog- 
nize under other names, for instance: netball (basket- 
ball) ; rugger (Rugby football); rounders (baseball) ; 
skittles (bowling) ; draughts (checkers) ; and rambling 
(hiking) . Included among employee hobbies are “cage 
birds” and pig keeping. Pig keeping was encouraged 
during the war in England, just as employee gardens 
were encouraged in this country. “Developing breeds 
is good sport,” explains an Englishman, “and besides, 
you have the bacon.” 


Laker Press Highlights 


HE International Union of Electrical Workers, 

AFL-CIO, has announced the signing this month 
of a pact with the electrical division of the General 
Motors Company which will provide more than $1 
million in retroactive supplementary unemployment 
benefits to the 8,000 workers covered. 

Under the terms of the SUB agreement originally 
negotiated in 1957, the plan would have gone into 
effect only if two-thirds of the workers covered were 
eligible to receive the benefits. However, that same 
year, an Ohio court practically “scuttled” the agree- 
ment, the IUE News indicates, by ruling that upon 
receipt of SUB payments workers are ineligible to re- 
ceive unemployment compensation. Since more than 
two-thirds of the workers covered are employed in 
Ohio, the agreement was subsequently cancelled in 
May, 1958. But those workers outside of Ohio, still 
eligible under the plan, were allowed to draw the 
benefits until the fund had been depleted. 

For two years following the decision of the Ohio 
court, the IUE and other unions engaged in a cam- 
paign to attempt to gain by legislative action that 
which was denied to them judicially. These efforts 
finally met with success in May, 1959 when the Ohio 
legislature passed a bill that legalizes concurrent pay- 
ment of SUB and unemployment compensation to an 
unemployed worker. 

Subsequently, the union and General Motors once 
again negotiated a SUB plan. Under its terms, those 
employees who were hitherto ineligible will receive 
benefits which would have accrued to them since June, 
1958 had the original agreement remained in existence. 
Some employees, the union publication points out, will 
receive as much as thirty-nine weeks of back SUB 
payments. 


Survey Examines Union Finances 


Results of a canvass of 112 international unions on 
their financial policies are revealed in a recent article 
appearing in the AFL-CIO News. 

The survey itself, conducted by William Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer of the federation, was instituted at 
the request of a conference of secretary-treasurers. 

The report covers virtually all the financial practices 
of the unions. Among its findings are the following: 


e Monthly dues of the participating unions average 


IUE Members Receive Retroactive Payments of SUB 
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$3.50, with 75% of the unions charging between $2 } 
and $5. 
e The majority of the international unions receive | 
a per capita of between 50 cents and $2. j 
e The typical initiation fee is $7.50. However, only 
twenty-two of the seventy-eight unions answering | 
this question have a uniform fee set by the inter- | 
national. 4 
e Special assessments have been levied by only 
seventeen unions in the four years since the merger. - 
Of these, about one-half levied less than $5 per | 
member. 1 
e Strike funds are maintained by forty-eight of the } 
unions, with eighteen having been established since-’ 
1954. 
e Sixty-nine unions pay strike benefits, forty-six as 

a matter of right to all strikers and twenty-three } 
based on individual need. 


‘ 


The final area covered in the analysis is the invest- 
ment policies of international unions. The most com-— 
monly reported investment is in government bonds. 
Eight unions are required by their constitutions to 
invest only in treasury bonds, and thirteen others are | 
limited to bonds or government insured securities. In - 
addition, union money is often placed in savings banks, 
building and loan associations, corporate stocks and 7 
bonds, real estate mortgages, and cooperative housing - 
projects. 


Education on Union Dues Urged 


All local unions are urged to embark upon an educa- - 
tion program that will make the union member more> 
conscious of how his dues are spent, states an article 
appearing in this month’s AFL-CIO Education News 
and Views. 

This program is aimed at the “many people (even 
some union members) who have adopted the line that 
union money is used for some bad, secret purpose.” — 
The mere publishing of financial reports is not enough, | 
argues the union publication, because they are too 
difficult for most people to comprehend. 

A good education program should include an expla- 
nation both of how dues are spent at all levels of union — 
operation and of the methods by which these funds are 
safeguarded. One of the most effective ways to educate — 
the union member, the article continues, is to show - 
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him the material benefits he has received from the 
‘union’s operations. Under this plan, the local union 
adds up the total benefits achieved in the last ten 
years through the work of the union and contrasts this 
with the total cost of the union dues during that 
period. 

The objectives of the program may also be accom- 
plished through instruction of individual members by 
local union stewards or through distribution of pam- 
phlets with graphs showing how union money is spent. 
The instruction, the union publication points out, is 
most valuable, however, when given to new union 
members. 

At the same time, in Washington, Robert Mayer, a 
member of the AFL-CIO general counsel’s office, 
argued against a proposed internal revenue regulation 
which unions feel would destroy the taxpayer’s in- 
dividual exemption for dues’ payments. This regula- 
tion in part declares that: “Dues and other payments 
to an organization, such as a labor union or a trade 
association, are deductible in full unless a substantial 
part of the organization’s activities is lobbying.” 

In his brief, Mr. Mayer stressed that the Internal 
Revenue Service “erroneously assumed” that there is 
a distinction between legislative and lobbying activi- 
ties and other activities of labor unions. “Historically 
or legally,” he continued, “this assumption is not true, 
for since the inauguration of the labor movement in 
the 1770’s its early and continuing emphasis has been 
on legislative work.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Mayer stated that since 1909 
labor unions have been granted specific exemption 
from payment of taxes by Congress and that “this 
exemption has been a complete exemption and is not 
conditioned upon, or in any manner tied to, the ab- 
stention from political or legislative activities.” 


Birth of International Maritime Workers Union Noted 


This month’s labor press carries several articles an- 
nouncing formation of the International Maritime 
Workers Union by Presidents Joseph Curran of the 
National Maritime Union and Paul Hall of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union. 

The new union was created because some ship- 
owners have been placing ships under foreign flags, 
particularly those of Honduras, Panama and Liberia. 
This growing practice has had a detrimental effect 
upon the collective bargaining aims and achievements 
of maritime labor in the United States, declares the 
NMU Pilot. 

Hence the new organization states in its constitu- 
tion that its exclusive aim is to organize the some 
70,000 “seamen employed aboard vessels whose ulti- 
mate ownership or control has no substantial connec- 
tion with the country of registry, in order to assure 
those seamen just and fair treatment and to improve 
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and protect their wages, their hours of labor and their 
working conditions.” 

In pursuit of this objective, it is enlisting for the 
time being the organizing staffs of its parent organiza- 
tions and has announced that it is prepared to organize 
in all major United States ports and wherever else 
necessary. 

Under the provisions of the temporary constitution, 
Presidents Curran and Hall have been appointed as 
the new union’s chairmen. They, in turn, acting under 
the constitutional power vested in them, have ap- 
pointed Shannon Wall as the organization’s first execu- 
tive director. The union will hold a convention to 
adopt a permanent constitution when its enrollment 
has reached what the cochairmen consider “a substan- 
tial number of members in good standing.” 


IBEW Research Helps Locals Prepare for 
Collective Bargaining 


How important is the work of an international 
union’s research department? An article appearing in 
The Electrical Workers’ Journal, official monthly of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
discusses the value of only one of its activities—the 
recording and analyzing of contracts received from 
local unions. 

Each month the union’s research department re- 
ceives between 400 and 500 contracts from its local 
unions, which are then processed in a standard manner. 


e First, data such as industrial classification of the 
work involved, the name of the company, the city, 
local, and the number of workers are inserted on an 
information card. 

e Then, analyses of such major contractual provi- 
sions as wages, vacations, holidays, sick leave, pre- 
mium pay, and health and welfare benefits are 
placed on an analysis sheet. 

e A further recording of key occupational wage 
rates and other wage increase material is made on 
the information card. 

e Finally, these wage increases are tabulated 
monthly by electronic machines, and the results are 
presented to the international union in a report of 
the wage increases won during that period. 


The principal purpose of processing the contracts, 
said the union publication, is to disseminate data to 
local unions that are commencing their bargaining 
with employers. Within twenty-four hours after a 
request has been received, duplicate copies of the 
analysis sheet requested have already been sent to 
the inquiring local. Of the 630 requests serviced by the 
department during a six-month period, the union pub- 
lication states that over one-third were for wage sur- 
veys or other wage information. 

Joun J. McKew 
Division of Personnel Adminstration 


Savings Plans in Oil 
(Continued from page 5) 


ment as well. Usually six months’ or one year’s service 
is sufficient, as shown below: 


GiMON this’) SELVICC) cree ete oas cares deans ce ase meter 3 plans 
NPY CATS SEL VICES race caoissce teas nested esc arecetacheesee eased 8 plans 
Jeeta Drayegoo ob [BB Meet concer op cemranrboetinech oo: occtsc 1 plan 
Diy CATSUSETVICEL eee ee tatscetesne tee coetecre seas asoet opie 1 plan 
INote indicate disor ates ceies ces oteaicteate eh ccteesh eateneseees 3 plans 

TT Oba renin ge nace ah cdtcnari sane tara tones taeeee = 16 plans 


Except for two companies with noncontributory 
pension plans, these long-term plans are designed to 
supplement pension plans to which the employee must 
contribute. In ten of these fourteen companies, an 
employee must join the contributory pension plan 
before he can participate in the savings plan, and he 
must remain in the pension plan to keep his standing 
in the savings plan.! Apparently savings-plan partici- 
pation is completely independent of pension-plan par- 
ticipation in the other four companies with a contribu- 
tory pension arrangement. 


Employee Savings 


Nine of the sixteen plans allow an employee to save 
up to 5% of his earnings (with a minimum of 2% in 
five plans and 1% in four plans). Two plans each set 
the limit at 6% and 8%, respectively, and one sets it 
at 10%. The other two plans set maximum savings in 
terms of a dollar limit: one allows savings up to 5% 
but no more than $1,000 per year; the other allows 
contributions of either 3% or 6% but no more than 
$720 per year. 

In four of the plans, the maximum rate at which the 
employee may save depends on his length of service 
with the company, as shown below: 


Length of Service Savings 
@ Less than 10 years...........ccccccseeeees 1% to6% 
LOWLor20hyearsrene sve. cee eta) 1% to7% 
Q0ivearsand Oveler eter 1% to8% 
@ Less than 20 years................c0c000000-- 2%, 4% or 6% 
Q0cy ears anGiover esse aes, 2%, 4%, 6% or 8% 
e@ 2nd and 3rd year of service............ WAN 
4th, 5th and 6th years...........0c0000.. 214% or 5% 
Vth) yeariand over-acsteres e 214%, 5% or 10% 


e For each 5 years of service.............. 1%} 
1 Applies to one of two funds. 


Seven of the plans set a minimum contribution of 
2% of salary and another four put it at 1%; one plan 
each has a minimum of 214%, 3% and $5 per month; 


7In two of these companies, he must be a member of the con- 
ey group insurance plan as well as the contributory pension 
plan. 


and two plans set the lower limit at $2 per month. — 

A participant is allowed to change his savings rate | 
periodically within the limits specified in each plan, 
although the new rate cannot be applied retroactively. | 
One plan allows a rate change at the beginning of any ~ 
payroll period, and one allows a change at the begin- © 
ning of each quarter. But the other fourteen plans | 
limit the shift in savings rate to once each year (eight | 
plans) or twice each year (six plans). P 

Except for one plan in which any suspension of — 
contributions is an automatic withdrawal from the | 


plan, employees are also allowed to suspend contribu- | 
tions entirely for specified periods of time. There are 


penalties, of course. For example, seven of these fifteen ; 
plans do not count the time during which the indi- | 
vidual suspends contributions as far as vesting pur- | 
poses are concerned.! More important, all of the plans © 
require that any suspension must be for a minimum ~ 
period of time (during which the employee receives © 
no company contributions, of course). In one plan, © 
any suspension of savings must be for at least twelve © 
months; in five other plans, the minimum is six — 
months. The other nine plans set 2 minimum of three © 
months, and seven do not allow more than one such | 
suspension during the year. Five of the plans with a | 
three-month minimum also set a maximum of twelve | 
months, with no more than one twelve-month suspen- — 
sion allowed in any five years (four plans) or in any ~ 
two years (one plan). Fi 


Company Contributions 


In nine of these sixteen plans, there is only a single {| 
rate of company contribution: 50% of employee sav- | 
ings in eight plans and dollar for dollar in the other. : 

In the remaining seven plans, the company contri- | 
bution depends on the length of service of employees | 
(three plans) or on company profits (three plans) or | 
on length of participation in the plan (one plan). 

However, if all plans are taken together, the mini- — 
mum contribution of the company is 50% in thirteen — 
plans; the other three plans have a minimum of 100%, } 
60%, and zero, respectively. The maximum company | 
contribution is 50% in eight plans; 100% in four; 70% 
in two plans; and 75% and 85%, respectively, in the 
other two. 

In the three plans where the company contribution — 
varies with the amount of service a participant has, 
the company’s share is shown below: 


@ Less than 5 years’ Service........ccccccccssccssssssseseeseseee 50% 
GIOW MOLE SWEATS: Ais Fakes doh e  e 85 

@ Tess than 5 years’ Service..:....0.0:s00.0005-00. ee 50 
SiOr MOTE Ty ears, Meo ee es ee ale ee 100 

@ Less than 10 years’ ServiCe.......c.ceccccssssssecessssecsesees 60 
LOO220) Wears: \ ae nacinaun aden ene te ee 80 
2O0'Years andlOVels..ecccce aee 100 


* The other eight apparently do, but only two specifically make 
this point. 
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The formula based on years of participation in the 
plan rather than company service is very similar, as 
can be seen here: 


e Less than 5 years’ participation................:00.00 50% 
EU OV CANS cxercs ee carnecsheectves fensesdeseesthecetasssioiees eee 15 
EOP Y CAYSTON TIMOLE He eee tees ction ses cel ta cee peeve ste cstowesdpens 100 


In three of the plans, profits each year are a “second- 
ary” factor in determining the rate of company contri- 
bution. In two of these, the company contributes 50 
cents for each dollar an employee saves, and then, at 
the end of the year, makes an adjustment based on 
profits, as shown below: 


@eETont rate. UNndere Ll Joie uci coheetlcc eters: 50% 
MDP Cee a BAP SN creas cout nes atin cecabaccyassaeceeseacetasssesetedy 55 
NOR UOMN arte exe eRe ER. L5i 2 olsen tenses 60 
PS CO MNS ecco tas westase ths Gok sc catavasseasbovesSesssteendoaceys 65 
BENS a ped SAS ee ie De Arai Ar eed 70 
POCADGROV EES rie ser ee essa eens aos eaeeettatetae atseaee 15 

@rbront rate under LOG a .ccc.c.c-0-..sesceconesssesesstacsens 50 
ORUGRES See pee ueee Nm, roan SEW ae  adct seca ove 60 
OVA CLOVERY ter eeteete ree emcee licarees nase esa 70 


In the other plan in which profits are a secondary 
factor, no contributions are made if the profit rate falls 
below a specified level.? The schedule is as follows: 


Prout rate Under (OGG ais ccsats scents tacos no contribution 
ES ALOT ee earn scree aoe trees Me lanstn dr opdcavartees 35% 
MBLOLS ice, Sees taee eels eave on datee eae cate eats 40 
SSALO: Oitsrstn. stot eeredeveect pees eetstssuesvenscecsedee 45 
OREO PLR ee nate sock sccdate ete srentngasintes 50 
OEM LS oats sae te tak Sones ep hava teach cuvarsvnwe 55 
Te LS a ci ns Se Rea a ee Oe ae ae 60 
1 FPA 0) SMe Sg ot ib ae A RE Re 65 
DORAN: OVER ae tee eee arate 70 


Investment of Funds 


For the most part, government securities and the 
common stock of the employing company play the 
- major role in the investment of company and employee 
contributions to these long-term savings plans. 

But nine of the sixteen plans do allow some or all of 
the contributions to be invested in an unusual way, as 
indicated below: 


e In five companies, money can be invested in a 
fund made up of “diversified securities chosen by 
the trustee” of the plan. 

e In three companies, contributions can be in- 
vested in the stock of “selected investment com- 
panies chosen by the trustee.” 

e In one company, money can be invested in a 
regular trusteed fund, the composition of which is 
determined entirely by the trustees. 


In addition to the variety of ways in which funds 
can be invested in this group of plans, the plans also 


+ The profit rate is net profits after taxes as a per cent of invested 
capital in one plan and is consolidated net income as a per cent of 
_ consolidated total assets in the other. 

? The profit rate is net income as a per cent of borrowed capital. 
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differ in the degree to which the employee can choose 
how some or all of the funds are to be invested.! The 
scope of the employee decision on investment falls into 
three basic patterns. 


1. In five plans, the employee has no choice; the 
way in which company contributions and employee 
savings are to be invested is predetermined. This is the 
breakdown: 


e In one plan, all contributions go into a trust 
fund for which all investment decisions are made by 
the trustees. 


e In one plan, all contributions are used to pur- 
chase company stock. 


e In two plans, employee savings must be in- 
vested in government securities, and company con- 
tributions must be invested in company stock.” 


e In one plan, employee savings must be invested 
in government securities, and company contribu- 
tions must be invested in “a diversified portfolio of 
stocks (including common stock of the company) ” 
selected by the trustees. The plan indicates that the 
assets of this fund should be primarily in common 
stock. 


2. In three plans, the investment of company con- 
tributions is fixed, but the employee has some choice 
in how he will invest his own savings. In each of these 
plans, company contributions must be invested in 
company stock. Employee savings may be invested as 
follows. 


e Plan A—Employee savings may go entirely into 
government bonds or entirely into company stock 
or one-half into each of these two. 

e Plan B—The employee may invest his savings, 
in any proportion he chooses, in government securi- 
ties and in a specified group of securities (other than 
the company’s) of corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. (Investment in any security 
within the group is determined by the trustees.) 

e Plan C—The employee can invest his savings in 
any of three ways, in whatever proportions he 
chooses: United States savings bonds, company 
stock, or a “trusteed equities fund” made up of the 
common stocks of companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange other than those engaged primarily 
in the production of natural gas or the production, 
refining, transport or marketing of oil. 


In these three plans, once a year an employee can 
direct that changes be made in the investment of his 
current contributions. However, only in plan “C” can 


*It might be noted here that only in five plans can the employee 
vote the securities in his account. 

2In one of these plans, the employee can choose to have some 
part of his own and the company contributions held in uninvested 
cash. 
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the employee also sell securities which he has bought 
under any of the three options and use this money to 
purchase securities in any of the other two options. If 
he does sell, however, he cannot direct his savings into 
that option for six months. 

3. In the remaining eight plans, the employee con- 
trols not only the investment of his own savings but 
also the investment of company contributions as well. 

In three of these plans, the employee chooses be- 
tween company stock and government securities in 
deciding how funds are to be invested. 


e In one plan, the employee can split the funds 
in any proportion between government securities 
and company stock, and he can change the propor- 
tions once each three months. Furthermore, he can 
sell either kind of security in the fund and buy more 
of the other, although if he sells company stock be 
cannot purchase more of it for six months. 


e In one plan, the employee chooses among gov- 
ernment securities, company preferred stock, and 
company common stock, so long as the company 
commons do not exceed two-thirds of his investment 
at any time. Within this limitation he may change 
his investment at any time, and he may sell one 
type of security to buy others at any time. 

e In one plan, an employee can invest one-fourth, 
one-half, or three-fourths of the funds in government 
securities or company stock—and the balance goes 
in the other. He may change this investment mix in 
terms of current contributions once each year. After 
participating for five years without a withdrawal, he 
may also shift one-half or one-fourth of the money 
already in one fund into the other each year. 


In another three plans, the employee can direct that 
all contributions go into government securities, com- 
pany stock, or the securities of selected investment 
companies. In the latter case, in all three plans the 
trustees provide a list of eligible investment com- 
panies, but the employee cannot direct the purchase of 
shares in more than one of these investment com- 
panies. A participant can change his investment direc- 
tions at any time, and can-sell securities under one 
option to purchase securities in one of the other two 
options. However, if he sells company stock or invest- 
ment company stock, he cannot use the proceeds of 
the sale to buy these kinds of securities for another six 
months in two plans and for another three months in 
the other plan. 

In each of the remaining two plans, a “diversified 
fund” is an investment possibility, though the plans 
are not similar in other respects. 


e In one plan, three different funds can be used 
by the employee. The funds are based on: (1) com- 
pany stock; (2) diversified securities chosen by the 
trustee; and (3) government securities. If all three 
options are chosen, one-third of the contributions 


must go into each fund; if only one option is chosen, 
it cannot be the company stock fund; if two options 


are chosen, half the money can go into diversified | 


securities and half in government securities; or, 


when the company stock fund is selected, one-third © 
can go into that option and two-thirds in one of the © 
others. Investment directions can be changed once © 
each year, and once each year the employee can con- © 
vert the funds in one option into one of the others. | 


e In the other plan the investment choice is — 
between (1) government securities; (2) a fund in- | 
vested in diversified common stock; and (3) a fund | 
invested in a diversified portfolio of municipals, } 
corporate bonds, preferred and common stocks. At | 


least 30% of the contributions must be invested in 
any option chosen. The employee may change his 
investment direction at any time and may also 
convert investments in one fund into another at 
any time. However, if he converts investments in 
either of the diversified funds he cannot allocate 
contributions to that option for six months. 


Rights at Termination of Employment 


These long-term plans, as has already been stated, 
are designed primarily to provide supplemental in- | 
come at retirement. Therefore, it is not surprising that © 
all but two of the sixteen plans turn over the entire © 


account to a participant when he retires. In one plan, © 


if the employee retires prior to age fifty-five, he must ~ 
have five years’ participation in the plan to receive the 


company’s contributions; in the other plan, a par-— 


ticipant needs five years’ service to receive company 


contributions, no matter what his retirement age. : 

All of the plans provide that the beneficiary will — 
receive both company and employee contributions if © 
a participant dies, no matter how long the employee | 
has been in the plan. Similarly all but two plans give © 
an employee his own and company contributions if | 
he becomes totally and permanently disabled, regard- | 


less of the length of time he has been participating. In } 


the two plans, he cannot have company contributions © 
unless he has five years in the plan. : 


If an employee terminates employment for any rea- | 


son other than retirement, death or disability, he 


receives all the funds “attributable” to his own sav- | 


ings, of course.1 Whether he will get the funds at-_ 
tributable to company contributions depends on how _ 
long he has participated in the plan at the time of — 


* The definitions of the funds “attributable” to employee con- 


tributions are very involved, and space does not permit discussion | 


here. Broadly speaking, the definitions have two different objec- 
tives: 1. In seven plans the definitions guarantee that at a mini- 
mum the employee will receive the same amount of cash that he | 
put into the plan, so long as this is not more than the value of his | 
total account including company contributions. 2. In nine plans the - 
definition guarantees that he will receive at least the value of the 
securities bought with his savings plus the value of re-invested _ 
earnings thereon. 
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termination. In thirteen of the plans, the employee 
must have participated at least five years to get com- 
pany contributions, and, in one plan, at least three 
years. In the other two plans, company contributions 
are vested either after five years of participation or at 
age fifty-five, whichever occurs earlier. 


Availability of Funds Prior to Retirement 


Although these sixteen plans are designed primarily 
to pay off at retirement, all but one of them allow a 
participant to withdraw some or all funds prior to 
‘termination of employment. 

In these fifteen plans, the funds attributable to the 
employee’s own savings are available to him at any 
‘time while still employed. Similarly, except for two 
plans, the company contributions are available for 
withdrawal after they have been vested in the em- 
ployee. In one company, company contributions are 
not vested except at termination of employment; if an 
employee wants to withdraw any of his own savings, 
he must withdraw all of them and thereby forfeit all 
company contributions. In the other plan, company 
funds are vested after five years’ participation in the 
plan, but an employee cannot withdraw any of these 
funds while employed. However, he is allowed to 
withdraw up to half of his own savings after thirty 
months’ participation and up to 100% after five years 
of participation, without losing the company contri- 
butions based on these savings.! 

In the other thirteen plans, the key to withdrawal 
privileges is the time when company contributions are 
vested in the employee.” Prior to this, if an employee 
wants to withdraw money he can withdraw only his 
own savings and he must withdraw all of them. If he 
does this, he loses all company contributions; he can- 
not re-enter the plan for one year (six months in one 
plan); and he comes into the plan as a new member.® 

After company contributions have been vested in 
him, a participant can withdraw his entire account, 
including these company contributions. However, if 
he does this, he in effect withdraws from the plan and 
must wait one year (six months in one plan) to re- 
enter as a new member. But all of the thirteen plans 
allow partial withdrawals after vesting which do not 
require that the employee withdraw from the plan. 

In nine of these plans, the employee can withdraw 


+ He may withdraw all of his savings at any time, but if he does 
so prior to five years of service he loses all company contributions. 

d at any time that he withdraws all of his savings, he must 
withdraw from the plan for six months and re-enter as a new mem- 
ber. 

* This takes place after five years of participation in all plans but 
- one; in the latter, only three years of participation are needed be- 
fore company contributions are irrevocably assigned to the em- 
ployee. 

3 Forfeited company contributions are applied to reduce the com- 
pany’s future contributions to the plan in eight companies, or, in 
eight other plans, they are eventually distributed to the remaining 
_ participants as extra company contributions. 
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up to a specified part of his entire account: one-third 
of it in seven plans; one-half in one; and all but the 
company contributions made during the two years 
prior to the withdrawal in one. Except for two plans, 
a partial withdrawal requires a suspension of employee 
contributions: for six months in six plans, and three 
months in the other. Furthermore, eight plans do not 
allow partial withdrawals more than once each two 
years; in the other plan, only six months is required 
between partial withdrawals. 

In the remaining four plans an employee has a 
choice in the type of partial withdrawal he can make. 
If he chooses to withdraw only a portion of his own 
contributions, he does not have to suspend contribu- 
tions; in three plans he can withdraw as much as one- 
half of his own contributions, and in the other, one- 
third—without suspending further contributions. 

As an alternative, he can withdraw a part of the 
total account: one-third in two plans, and one-half 
and two-thirds in the other two, respectively. Here he 
must suspend contributions for six months, however. 
Whatever his choice, he cannot make a partial with- 
drawal more than once in two years, or, in one plan, 
more often than once in twelve months or three times 
in five years. 

Harwanp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Two Studies of Business Education in Universities 


These books are reports of two similar studies, Pro- 
fessor Pierson’s, sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and the Gordon and Howell study by the Ford 
Foundation. While the two efforts deal with the same 
subject, and the men shared information, the conclu- 
sions reported were arrived at independently. Both 
reports are in general agreement that business educa- 
tion today is a good deal less than adequate. Both 
reports advocate extensive changes in the business 
schools’ curricula, with greater emphasis being placed 
upon a general orientation to society and the economy 
and with much less stress upon narrowly vocational 
subjects. Both suggest stringent tightening of admis- 
sion requirements and of academic standards. The 
authors agree that the best education for business 
would be a good liberal arts undergraduate program 
followed by a broad education in business theory at 
the graduate level. 


The Education of American Businessmen—by F. C. Pierson, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York, 
1959, 740 pp., $7.50 


Higher Education for Business—by R. A. Gordon and J. E. 
Howell, Columbia University Press, New York, New York, 
1959, 491 pp., $3.50 


Significant Labor Statistics 


1959 Percentage Chan 
ia vgn See | ROSS | aoe 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
Consumer Price Indexes (BLS) 

(ATT Rema h ies, Gees coon ara apale miisvceti's 1947-1949 = 100 125.6] 125.5} 125.2} 124.8] 124.9] 124.5) 124.0] 123.9} +0.1] +1 
MOOU See eetatere Bic tee eee 1947-1949 = 100 117.9} 118.4} 118.7} 118.3} 119.4) 118.9} 117.7) 119.41 —0.4) —I 
Housing finesse oe ere eae 1947-1949 = 100 130.4] 130.1] 129.7| 129.3} 129.0] 128.9} 128.8] 128.0} +0.2) +1 
Apparel aerate op crcsie ciao GUE rape a stoke 1947-1949 = 100 109.4) 109.4) 109.0} 108.0} 107.5} 107.3) 107.3) 107.7 0 +1 
Transportation carne setae inicials eres 1947-1949 = 100 149.0} 148.5) 146.4) 146.7] 146.3] 145.9] 145.4) 144.5) +0.3} +8 
Medical: Coreen unreesc aoe ose 1947-1949 = 100 153.0) 152.5} 152.2) 151.4) 151.0] 150.6) 150.2) 147.0) +0.3| +4 
Bersons) Care. ery cpseee sin hee ek 1947-1949 = 100 182.7| 182.5] 182.1] 181.7] 131.8] 131.1] - 180.7| 129.1) ~--0.9) aa 
Reading and Recreation............. 1947-1949 = 100 120.0) 119.7} 119.6} 119.1] 119.1] 118.1] 117.8] 117.0} +0.3] +48 
Other Goods and Services............ 1947-1949 = 100 131.6} 131.6) 131.5) 131.1) 130.8} 129.2) 128.4) 127.3 0 +8 

Employment Status (Census) 

Civilian laborforce. 22. oie. clone eee as thousands 69,310} '70,103| 69,577] 70,667] 71,338] 71,324] 69,405) 68,485, —1.1] -++1 

Employed se 3t sae. tisncsamrieisiclelalsis thousands 65,640] 66,831] 66,347] 67,241] 67,594) 67,342] 66,016]- 64,653) —1.8} -++1 

I Noga CENT RoenOM ied re IO PO AORN a SHEE TO thousands 5,601} 6,124] 6,242) 6,357) 6,825} 7,231] 6,408} 5,695} —8.5| —I 

Nonagricultural industries.............. thousands 60,040} 60,707} 60,105] 60,884} 60,769] 60,111] 59,608] 58,958} —1.1) +1 

Wnemployedainnt Must ey ities ee cee thousands 3,670} 3,272) $3,230) 3,426] 3,744! 3,982! 3,389} 3,833} +12.2} —4 

Wage Earners (BLS) 

Employees in nonagr’] establishments. . . thousands ‘p 52,658) r 52,561) 7 52,648] 52,066] 52,343) 52,580) 51,982) 51,432} +0.2) +2 
IMarutacturing | ecccc. canter erace acre thousands p 16,209|r 16,193] 7 16,367] 16,169] 16,410] 16,455] 16,187] 15,795} +0.1) +2 
Mining terrae tnraakt cob anane thousands p 667|r 622\r 620 639 710 713 701 712|. ---" 21 eae 
Construction 9208 ancsca eee thousands p 2,810|r 2,962!r 3,043} 3,107) 3,035} 2,986] 2,834) 2,784 —5.1] +0 
Transportation and public utilities.... thousands ‘p 3,911) 3,909)}r 3,927} 3,922) 3,949] 3,944) $3,914) 3,885} +0.1] +0 
Pradetee Aran co ark ts oe ioecheonie tas thousands p 11,714)7 11,551}7 11,464] 11,360) 11,324) 11,352} 11,234) 11,382) +1.4| +2 
INATICe te Pepe aah acta ee thousands p 2,440) 7 244217 2.452) 2,474) 2475) 2,442) 2,413] 2.3741 —0.1] +2 
DEVICE fete aol scsi ta nee Biome, thousands p 6,571|r 6,609|7r 6,617] 6,582] 6,603} 6,623] 6,583] 6,426] —0.6] +2 
Goyernment:ne0. sh minvchine | tee ene thousands p 8,336|r 8,273|r 8,158] 7,813) 7,837] 8,065} 8,116] 8,074 +0.8} +3 

Production and related workers in mfg. 

employment 

All’ manufacturing;.... (2 cm. «0+«. 40+ thousands p 12,222) r 12,209] 7 12,373) 12,173) 12,433} 12,524) 12,299] 11,981; +0.1) +2 
Dura blebs eee een: cts thousands p 6,875|r 6,791|r 6,847] 6,679} '7,161] 7,248] 7,139] 6,742} +1.2} +2 
Nondutablesaiysaaclats tee thousands p 5,347\7r 5,418\r 5,526} 5,494) 5,272! 5,276} 5,160) 5,239) —1.3| +2 

Average weekly hours 
AlLmamMifactHring osc emus a a See number p 39.9} 40.3) 40.3} 40.5} 40.3) 40.7/ 40.5} 39.9] —1.0 0 

Durablestosioitrcs meee cae eels number p 40.3\r 40.9 40.7 40.9 40.6 41.4 41.1 40.3) —1.5 0 
Nondurable. licla-nmoekamiesnirenee number p 39.4'r 39.5} 39.8} 40.0] 39.8} 39.7] 39.6] 39.4) —0.3 0 

Average hourly earnings 

All manufacturing). 2) eee. ones ote dollars ip 2.23 2.21 2.22 2.19 2.23 2.24 2.23 2.17} +0.9} +2 
Durable Sees oeiotseie eles dollars ip 2.38] 2.36) 2.36) 2.35) 2.39) 2.40! 2.39| 2.34) +0.8] +1 
Nondurable} a-5,2ceti ata: dollars ip 2.02 2.02 2.03 2.00 2.01 2.00 2.00 1.96 0 +3 

Average weekly earnings 

Allonanufacturing. cece. ah)s'cres = dollars p 88.98} 89.06} 89.47| 88.70} 89.87} 91.17} 90.32} 86.58} —0.1] +2 
Durable 85.4919 * eo asictee ck dollars p 95.91|r 96.52) 96.05} 96.12) 97.03] 99.36] 98.23) 94.30! —0.6] +1 
Nondurablee.c aaa te distiaie cake ice dollars p 79.59|r 79.79} 80.79] 80.00) 80.00) 79.40} 79.20] 77.22} —0.3| +83 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

All manufacturing................... dollars ip 2.17\p 2.14 8.14) 2.12) 2.16) 2.17) 2.16] 9.11) EY 4) -be 
Dira ble ee pe bee cee dollars p 2.3l\p 2.28 2.28 2.27 apa | 2.31 2.30 2.27; +1.3) +1 
Nondurable. sie siemens oad elas dollars p 1.98)p 1.97) 1.98) 1.95) 1.96) 1.95) 1.95) 1.92] +0.5} +83 

Turnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 

SEONG)! che podooBaogoddc domnenoope per 100 employees | na. 4.9 4.3 3.7 $.8 2.8 2.9 2.8] na. n.a. 
QUES sia so wins ous meeveeeraimmeaeiohe Sens per 100 employees | n.a. 1.4 2.2 1.8 1.3 1.3 1.3 0.8} naa. n.a. 
LPOR UE Un atk dete dice oo ndane h OAS aoa per 100 employees | n.a. 3.0 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.0 aa 1.6} na. na. 

A COESSIONS 5 sitar Sate SVN fe ashe ieee per 100 employees | nua. 2.9 3.9 3.9 3.3 4.4 3.6 2.8) nia. n.a. 

a a ES a Ea fl ee ile de 
pPreliminary. rRevised. n.a. Not available. 
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| Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


_The can companies’ new contracts with the Steelworkers’ union provide 
retired employees with medical-surgical insurance coverage 


HE three-year agreements signed by the American 
Can Company and the Continental Can Com- 
pany with the Steelworkers’ union contain significant 
changes in three important areas: group insurance, 
pensions, and wages. There is no change with respect 
to work practices. The can contracts do not contain 
work practices provisions such as those that were dis- 
puted in the steel industry. 

Of the several changes made in group insurance, the 
most notable is the company-paid hospital-surgical 
plan for retired employees. Under the new plan, pen- 
sioners and their wives receive benefits for full semi- 
private hospital room and board accommodations or 
up to $15 a day toward the cost of a private room for 
a total of 120 days during each illness. And this is in 
addition to full coverage for hospital “extras.” Surgical 
benefits up to $200 are provided. The revised plan also 
enables retirees to receive benefits for specified out- 
patient charges and doctor visits in the hospital. A 
lifetime benefit ceiling of $2,500 is set for each retiree, 
with an additional $2,500 coverage for the employee’s 
wife. In the latter case, however, coverage for the 
spouse ceases if the husband dies. 

Other changes in the group insurance program in- 
clude increases in weekly sickness and accident benefits 
which bring average weekly benefits to about $58. 
The contract also provides for continuation of all in- 
surance coverages for up to six months following layoff 
if the employee has two or more years of service. 
Furthermore, the contract authorizes union-manage- 
ment study of the medical-care program to determine 
the extent to which it covers health-care costs. 

On pensions, the agreements follow the Kaiser lead 
by granting a lump-sum allowance upon normal or 
early retirement that amounts to three months’ full 
pay (less any vacation taken or due in the year of 
retirement). Thus, monthly pension payments begin 
the fourth month after retirement. And, like the 
Kaiser agreement, basic pension benefits are increased 
and full pension allowance is granted to terminated 
employees under stipulated conditions. 

But the can company pension plans differ in details 
from the Kaiser arrangement.! For employees retiring 
during the life of the contract, pension benefits are 
raised from $2.50 to $2.75 a month for each year of 


>For a summary of the Kaiser pension plan see Management 


_ Record, November, 1959, p. 413. 
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service. Employees already retired receive a $5 month- 
ly increase. 

Employees terminated by permanent plant shut- 
down are eligible, under the new pension agreement, 
to full pension benefits, provided they have at least 
fifteen years of service and have attained age sixty. 

Disability pension benefits are revised to permit $3 
times years of service, with a minimum disability al- 
lowance of $100 a month. When an employee becomes 
eligible for disability or old age benefits under OASI, 
the normal pension amount is then provided by the 
company. 

Wage rates are upped 7 cents an hour each year of 
the three-year contract, with increments between job 
classes increased 0.2 cent an hour each year. But where 
“red circle” rates apply, the increment between job 
classes is excluded, thus reducing, and in some cases 
eliminating, out-of-line differentials. 

The cost-of-living escalator clause is continued, but 
the 17-cent cost-of-living float may not be increased 
prior to October 1, 1960. A 3-cent ceiling is placed on 
any cost-of-living adjustments during the contract’s 
second year, and the same limit is set for third-year 
increases. 

Total value of the settlements is estimated at about 
28.2 cents an hour over the three-year period. The 
breakdown is as follows: 24.6 cents in direct wage in- 
creases; 2 cents for pension improvements; 1.5 cents 
for health and welfare; and 0.1 cent for increase in the 
rate of pay for holiday work. This does not include the 
possible additional 6 cents in cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 


Company Offers Modified Guaranteed Workweek 

A recent agreement between the Sangamo Electric 
Company in Springfield, Illinois and the International 
Association of Machinists, representing tool room em- 
ployees, spells out the extent to which the company 
may schedule work on a reduced workweek basis. The 
contract states that in no more than six weeks in a 
year will the regular workweek be reduced, and in such 
cases the reduction will not exceed eight hours in any 
given week. In essence, the contract assures each cov- 
ered worker full-time pay for at least forty-six weeks 
of the year and a minimum workweek of thirty-two 


(Text continued on page 82) 


Significant Pay Settlements 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


American Can Company and Continental Can 


Company with é 
Steelworkers. Multistate. 45,000 now and 
salaried 


Effective 10-1-59 (signed 12-8-59) 
Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


Borg-Warner Corp. (Ingersoll Products Division) 
with 
UE, Ind, in Chicago, Illinois. 600 hourly 
Effective 9-10-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. with 
IAM and Molders in Providence, Rhode Island. 
2,000 hourly 

Effective 10-19-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. with 
IUE Molders in Indian Orchard, Mass. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 hourly 

Retroactive to 8-3-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Engineering Castings, Inc. with 
District 50, UMW, ind. in Marshall, Mich. 118 
hourly 
Retroactive to 8-12-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Fairchild Engine Airplane Corp. with 
UAW in Hagerstown, Md. Approximately 2,700 
hourly and salaried 

Effective 10-18-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Federal Glass Co. (Division of Federal Paper 
Board Co., Inc.) with 
Flint Glass Workers in Columbus, Ohio. 1,130 
hourly 

Effective 9-1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 25 months 


Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 

with 

Flint Glass Workers. Multistate. 3,200 hourly 
Effective 9-1-59 (signed 11-2-59). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Grinnell Corp. with 
Steelworkers in Cranston and Providence, R. I. 
1,100 hourly 

Effective 10-1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


Pay Adjustments 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


7¢ per hour general increase plus 0.2¢ per hour 
increments between jobs 

Deferred increase: 7¢ an hour additional in 1960 
and 1961 


5¢ to 7}4¢ per hour general increase for day 
workers; 814¢ general increase for incentive 
workers; additional 1¢ per hour on 2nd shift 
premium each year; 2¢ for 3rd shift premium 
this year; additional inequity adjustments for 
44 employees ranging from 5.5¢ to 16¢ per hour 

Deferred increase: 5¢ to 714¢ per hour for day 
workers, 814¢ for incentive workers effective 
Qnd year; additional 614¢ to 9¢ for day 
workers, 1014¢ for incentive workers effective 
8rd year; additional 1¢ each 2nd and 3rd year 
for 3rd shift premium 


6¢ to 8¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 5¢ to 7¢ per hour in 2nd year 


6¢ per hour general increase 


6¢ per hour general increase; 6¢ adjustments in 
various classifications; 8¢ and 12¢ per hour 
shift differentials (formerly 7¢ and 10¢) 

Deferred increase: Additional 2¢ per hour ef- 
fective 2-60; additional 6¢ per hour effective 
8-60 


No increase; 214 time (was doubletime) for holi- 
day work 


3% plus 2¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 3% effective 2nd 
os plus shift differentials of 8¢ and 12¢ per 
our 


10¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour 9-1-60 


10¢ per hour general increase for day workers, 
7.5¢ for incentive workers; 15¢ and 18¢ per 
hour shift differentials (for those who work 
night shifts) 

Deferred increase: Additional 6¢ and 4.5¢ per 
hour for day workers and incentive workers 
respectively, effective both 2nd and 8rd year 
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Fringe Adjustments 


Revised: Health and welfare provisions; pensioi| 
benefits; SUB Ww 


Revised: Vacation benefits and insurance plan 


P6008 6 UNREACTED ESTES 


Added: Half holiday (Dec 24) 
Hevea Company-paid hospitalization; funeral, 
eave 


i 


Added: Disability retirement ' 
Revised: Pension plan; sick benefits 


Added: Paid holiday (2 half days) 4 ' 
Revised: Welfare fund; leave of absence; and) 

funeral leave provisions 2 
No change 


Added: 7th paid holiday (Christmas Eve) 


No change 


Added: Company pension plan; severance pay F 
Revised: Blue Cross. Blue Shield cover 


MANAGEMENT RECORD | 


ormmpany, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


aydon Engineering Corp. with 

M in Muskegon, Mich. Approximately 300 
surly 

‘Effective 9-3-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


w York Air Brake Co. with 

M in Watertown, N. Y. Approximately 1,000 
surly 

_ Effective 9-17-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 214 years 


ngamo Electric Company with 

M in Springfield, Ill. 

Effective 11-2-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


enango China, Inc. with 

eelworkers in New Castle, Pa. Approximately 
150 hourly 

Effective 10-31-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


inger Mfg. Co. with 
E in Elizabeth, N. J. Approximately 3,200 
ourly 
_ Effective 11-9-59. Contract expired 
_ New contract: 1 year 


ye Glass Mfg. Co. (McKee Div.) with 
lint Glass Workers in Jeannette, Pa. 470 hourly 
Effective 9-7-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


.merican Viscose Corp. with 
Textile Workers (TWUA) in Marcus Hook, Pa. 
00 hourly 

Retroactive to 8-1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 314 years 


Jrown Products Corp. with 
"Textile Workers (TWUA) in Philadelphia, Pa. 
40 hourly 

Effective 11-7-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


lead Corp. with 
istrict 50, UMW, ind. in Chillicothe, Ohio. 
400 hourly 

Retroactive 8-3-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


ennsalt Chemicals Corp. with 

Yhemical Workers in Portland, Ore. 132 hourly 
Effective 8-11-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


-rinting Industry of Twin Cities with 
Lithographers in Minneapolis, Minn. 1,200 hourly 
Retroactive to 5-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Resistoflex Corp. with 
Textile Workers (UTWA) in Roseland, N. J. 300 
iourly 

Effective 10-3-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


4¢ per hour general increase; new rates $2.08 to 
$3.08 per hour 

Deferred increase: Additional 6¢ per hour effec- 
tive 1960; additional 6¢ effective 1961 


8¢ per hour general increase 

Deferred increase: Additional 7¢ per hour effec- 
tive 7-6-60; additional 8¢ per hour effective 
7-6-61 


3% general increase (from 6¢ to 9¢ an hour); 
specified workweek guarantee 


No immediate general increase 
Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour effective 11-1-60 


4¢ per hour general increase on base rates for in- 
centive workers; 5¢ to 15¢ per hour general in- 
crease for day workers 


4% general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 3% effective 2nd 
year 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 


11¢ and 15¢ per hour general increase; classifi- 
cation adjustments; 214 time for holiday work; 
10¢ premium for regular daylight work on 
Saturday and 15¢ on Sunday 

Deferred increase: Additional 6¢ per hour effec- 
tive 10-60; additional 7¢ per hour effective 
12-61 


6¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 4¢ per hour effec- 
tive 11-5-60 


8¢ per hour general increase; additional classifi- 
cation adjustments ranging from 414¢ to 10¢ 
per hour; 6 (was 4) hours call-in pay between 
la.m. and 5 a.m. 


14¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 1214¢ per hour 
effective 2nd year 


11¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional 4% effective 
5-1-60 


9¢ per hour general increase; cost-of-living ad- 
justment every 6 months; average new rate 
$2.41 per hour; shift premiums increased to 
7% for 2nd shift and 9% for 3rd shift 

Deferred increase: Additional 2.5% effective 
both 2nd and 8rd year 


Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Fringe Adjustments 


Revised: Insurance plan; work rules; and layoff 
procedure 


Added: 4 weeks vacation after 25 years 
Revised: Hospital and surgical benefits; funeral 
leave pay 


Added: Termination pay 


Revised: Insurance program; pension plan 


Revised: Work rules and layoff provisions 


Revised: Holiday benefits 


Revised: Vacation eligibility provisions; report- 
ing pay; sick-leave provisions 


Revised: Hospital benefits; funeral leave; retire- 
ment benefits 


No change 


No change 


Added: Paid holiday Christmas Eve effective 
1961. 
Revised: Health Welfare plan 


Added: 10th paid holiday; Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield to retired employees 
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Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. with 


Technical Engineers in Providence, Rhode Island. 


136 salaried 
Effective 10-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


California Life Insurance Co. with 

Office Employees in Oakland, Calif. 30 salaried 
Effective 10-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. with 

Office Employees in Utica, N. Y. 127 salaried 
Effective 9-12-59. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 9-12-60 


F.W.D. Corp. with 
Associated Unions, ind. in Milwaukee, Wis. Ap- 
proximately 165 salaried 

Effective 10-19-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


National Blank Book Co. with 
Office Employees in Holyoke, Mass. 119 salaried 


Pay Adjustments 


SALARIED SETTLEMENTS 


$4 to $5 per week general increase _ 
Deferred increase: $3 to $4 per week in 2nd year 


$10 to $20 per month general increase 


$2.52 per week general increase 


4% general increase effective Ist year 
Deferred increase: Additional 3% effective 9-5-60 


$1.50 to $3.00 per week general increase 


Fringe Adjustments E 


Added: Half holiday (Dec 24) ; | 
Revised: Company-paid hospitalization; funerij) 


leave ¥ 


| 


| 


Added: Saturday holiday to be observed pre} 
ceding Friday 4 


| 
Added: 2 half holidays (Christmas Eve Ne®) 
Year’s Eve) 


Added: 2 half holidays (Christmas and Ney 
Year’s Eve) | 
Revised: Vacation plan ‘ 


No change 


Retroactive to 5-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Printing Industries of Twin Cities with 
Photoengravers in Minneapolis St. Paul, Minn. 
150 salaried 

Retroactive to 6-1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


tive 6-1-60 


Square D Co. with 

Technicians, ind. 110 salaried 
Effective 10-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


1A]] unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


(Text continued from page 29) 

hours for the six weeks in the year that remained. 

However, the agreement permits the company some 
degree of flexibility in its operations. For instance, the 
guarantee excludes any reduction of work caused by 
inventory periods, or by reasons beyond the com- 
pany’s control, or by application of any other provi- 
sions of the contract. In referring to the workweek 
guarantee, an officer of the company states: “We do 
not believe this clause will limit us in our operations 
because the exclusions are broad enough to cover 
almost any situation that could call for a reduction 
below forty hours.” 

In addition to a 3% general wage increase (from 
6 cents to 9 cents an hour) , an escalator clause permits 
quarterly adjustments of a penny an hour for each .72 


$4.20 per week general increase 
Deferred increase: Additional $4 per week effec- 


$16 per month general increase 
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Revised: Health welfare plan 


Added: Major medical insurance 


point change in the consumer price index based at 
122.52. Unlike many escalator clauses in which the 
cost-of-living allowance is an “adder,” the Sangamo 
Electric Company’s contract includes the cost-of-living 
allowance in computing vacation and holiday pay. 
Other changes effected by the new agreement deal 
with vacation provisions. Employees who are termi- 
nated after having worked a minimum of 25% of the 
total hours scheduled for the year are eligible for a 
lump-sum separation payment of from 2% to 8% of 
base annual earnings, depending on years of service. 
The agreement may expire in November, 1960, or it 
may be continued from year to year thereafter by 
mutual consent. 
N. Beatrice Wortuy 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Studies in Business Policy 


No, 93—Radioisotopes in Industry 

No. 92—Management’s Role in Electronic Data Processing 

No. 91—Foreign Licensing Agreements—|1. Contract Negotiation and Administration 
No. 90—Corporate Directorship Practices 

No. 89—Company Contributions—I!1. Policies and Procedures 

No. 88—Inventory Management in Industry 

No. 87—Industrial Uses of Radioisotopes 

No. 86—Foreign Licensing Agreements—I. Evaluation and Planning 
No. 85—Industrial Standardization 

No. 84—Marketing Research in Action 

No. 83—Prospects for Economic Nuclear Power 

No. 82—Operations Research 

No. 81—Company Insurance Administration 

No. 80—Public Relations in Industry 

No. 79—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

No. 78—I!ndustrial Engineering, Organization and Practices 

No. 77—Forecasting in Industry 

No. 76—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 

No. 75—Researching Foreign Markets 

No. 74—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 

No. 73—Company-Sponsored Foundations 

No. 72—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
No. 71—Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower Marketing Costs 

No. 70—Industrial Security:—II1. Theft Control Procedures 

No. 69—New Product Development :—II1. Marketing New Products 
No. 68—Company Tax Administration 

No. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 

No. 64—Industrial Security:—I!. Plant Guard Handbook 

No. 63-—The Corporate Directorship 

No. 62—Controlling Capital Expenditures 

No. 61—Techniques of Plant Location 


In the January Business Record 


The 1960 Forecasts—Economists are predicting a vigorous uptrend in the business 
cycle in 1960, with the ““normal’’ expected upsurge given further impetus by 
the expansionary consequences of the steel strike. The analysts almost 
unanimously forecast higher inventory demand, rising capital outlays and 
substantial increases in consumer durables, particularly automobiles. Although 
the outlook for these sectors indicates a boom year in 1960, there remain a 
few problems (tight money among them) that may inject a stronger note of 
caution into forecasts as the year progresses. 


Consequences of Tight Money—What effect do executives expect the tight money 
situation to have on their business operations in 19602 What measures will 
companies take to ensure satisfactory credit experience during the coming 
year? The 228 manufacturing executives participating in this month’s survey 
of business opinion and experience reply on these points and on others related 
to the tightness of the money market. 


A Steadier Pace in Consumer Buying Plans—Consumer confidence was evidenced 
in buying plans toward the close of 1959, with increased purchasing inten- 
tions reported in many areas. No boom in consumer spending was indicated, 
however, and fewer home buying plans were reported. More plans were 
reported by households with incomes of $7,500 or over, and since these 
plans are more likely to be fulfilled than others, the gain offset a slight 
decline in total buying plans during September-October. Attitudes toward 
employment, particularly in the Midwest, were optimistic. This report, the 
fifth in the Board’s continuing survey of consumer planning under the 
financial sponsorship of ‘’Newsweek,” analyzes the August-September-October 
reporting period in detail. Some preliminary results for November and Decem- 
ber are also included. 

Capital Invested Per Production Worker—Capital invested per production worker 
in manufacturing industries declined slightly during the first half of 1959 
from the 1958 record high of $17,900. The decrease ($100) was owing to a 
5% rise in the number of production workers over the 1958 average, and it 
more than offset the estimated 4% increase in total capital investment. This 
article supplies investment statistics for the major industrial groups in 1957 
and traces the course of capital invested per production worker since 1948. 
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